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HE desire to know, which seems to be character- 
istic of all animal life, becomes in the human 
being almost “‘possession.’’, Because_gf this de- 
sire our earliest ancestors of whom we have any 
definite information were driven from their beau- 
tiful home in the Garden of Eden and forced to 
meet “‘the slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune.’’ Having tasted of the tree of knowledge, 

as a penalty they were obliged to go to work, just the reverse 

of the result expected by many to-day who often at great sacri- 
fice keep their sons busily acquiring knowledge in the hope 
that thereby they may avoid the painful necessity of working 





for a living. 

Every race and every tribe, even the lowest and most savage, 
had its knowledge, though ‘‘never learned of books.’’ The 
earliest of the civilizations which have modified our present day 
ideals, the Hebrew and the Greek, are personified in Solomon, 
the wisest of all men; and in Aristotle, whom Dante calls 
“the master of those who know.’’ In all races and in all ages 
the one who knows_has always had the advantage. To the 
ignorant nothing is more mysterious than knowledge. To 
know that an eclipse was about to occur not only saved the life 
of a European fallen into savage hands, but transformed him 
from a captive into a god. 
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Knowledge is power. So we have diligently sought it and 
have come to believe that the pursuit of knowledge is educa- 
tion. Men spend their lives in studying the dative case, 
measuring the distances of the fixed stars, studying the struc- 
ture and climate of Mars, collecting and loving first editions of 
rare books,—and so fascinating and curious is it all, and so 
pleasant is mental exercise when we are interested that we 
easily forget the chief questions for the human being whose 
life is but a brief span of years, the questions with which Her- 
bert Spencer awoke the educational world a generation ago: 
‘“‘What knowledge is of the most worth?’’ ‘‘What is 
education ?”’ 

After the barbarians had overrun the civilization of Europe, 
thrown down the statues, burned the manuscripts, and de- 
stroyed the temples of religion and learning, was there then in 
the next three hundred years before Charlemagne called Alcuin 
from England and opened the palace school at Aachen, was 
there in these centuries, sometimes called the dark ages when 
only a few, and those mostly monks, could read or write or 
cipher, was there no such thing then as education, and were 
there no educated men save these few monks,? 

From every age of the human race and from every branch, 
individuals may be selected as the most fully educated of their 
time and as wielding influence and power because of their 
training and education—individuals who have often possessed 
little and sometimes none of that knowledge which so many 
to-day consider essential in education. How has the idea arisen 
that the collecting and binding of certain fixed facts, the reap- 
ing of certain fields of knowledge, is now a sine gua non in the 
education of the individual—that no one has been or can be or 
ever will be educated who has not at least gleaned in these 
fields? 

Man has always from the first stored up his knowledge in 
some form of writing or printing, from rude scratches upon the 
walls of caves and cuneiform inscriptions upon blocks of 
clay, to beautifully illuminated manuscripts upon parchment 
and the ‘‘editions de luxe’’ of the modern press. So Alcuin at 
the Palace School of Charlemagne, Abelard at the University of 
Paris nearly four hundred years later, and Petrarch, ‘‘the morn- 
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ing star of the Renaissance,’’ turned to the study of the Greek 
as the key which should unlock the golden storehouses. To 
be able to read Greek and Latin was to become the possessor 
of the knowledge and the wisdom of the submerged civiliza- 
tions. This was the business of the schools from which our 
modern educational systems have developed, and the fact that 
until very recently it has continued to be a large part of the 
business of the schools, although the reason for it no longer 
exists, shows in a curious manner our conservatism in matters 
of education. To read in Greek and Latin and later in the ver- 
nacular—to write and to cipher enough to calculate Easter, as 
Alcuin puts it,— 
** To the laws of numbers bend their mind 
And search till Easter’s annual day they find.” 

These, the three R’s, are the foundation upon which the 
modern school is built. 

To the manufacturer, the merchant and the sailor, a knowl- 
edge of the location of places, of productions and of routes of 
trade was of value, and geography was added. In a similar 
manner civics and history, physiology and hygiene, drawing, 
music and nature study found their way into the course. 

As the teacher and the school became of greater importance 
in the life of the community, a science of education began to 
crystallize. It was rather difficult to explain the great amount 
of time and effort spent in acquiring knowledge that was of 
little or no practical value, and so the dogma of formal disci- 
pline was conceived andborn. We came to look upon the mind 
as though it were a muscle and might in the same way be 
nourished by proper food and strengthened by proper exercise. 
Each study developed and quickened the mind as a whole. 
Mental discipline was the aim of education; and Latin, Greek 
and mathematics were the chief instruments for giving such 
discipline. Not utility but culture was the cry. The trail of 
the serpent of formal discipline was over it all. Arithmetic 
from being simply a means for calculating Easter grew to be a 
cultural subject and developed the child’s mind by means of 
the greatest common divisor, compound fractions, alligation 
medial, alligation alternate, duo-decimals and compound pro- 
portion. Reading became the study of literature and elocution, 
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and writing a fine art called ‘‘penmanship,’’ with its flourishes 
and curves outlining wonderful peacock tails or spread eagles. 
Geography hardened into a memory game and fed the mind 
largely by means of map questions which as well as the 
answers were to be committed. Drawing, first introduced asa 
language, grew purely cultural. Cultural courses in the grades 
led to cultural courses in the high schools and these to cultural 
courses in the colleges; and school became an institution which 
so disciplined and cultured the child that he expected to earn 
his living without work. 

Then came the realization of a fundamental truth of animal 
life, that feeling and thought are intended to result in action, 
that man’s real work is to bring into existence something that 
but for his efforts would not have existed; to make available 
for the use of his fellow-men something that otherwise would 
have been unavailable; to add to the material and spiritual re- 
sources and wealth of humanity and thereby to man’s comfort, 
happiness and well-being; to make two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before; to go down into the bowels of the 
earth and bring up material to build homes and to heat them; 
to harness the wild animal, the wind, the waterfall, the stream 
and the lightning; to weave the grasses and the fibers, colored 
by the fruits and berries, into articles of use and beauty; to 
mould the clay into forms that touched by living fire shall ex- 
press forever the deepest thoughts of the human heart; to blend 
the colors of the rainbow upon canvas that the human eye may 
perceive ‘‘the light that never was on land or sea’’; to take the 
sounds of the waves and the winds and the rain and so order 
them that the human ear may hear again the voice of God 
speaking out of chaos—in a word, to create. 

And with this realization came the perception that knowledge 
was of yalue only as it helped in creation, that all knowledge 
was to help the doer, the creator. The lawyer existed to settle 
his disputes, the doctor to keep him well, the clergyman to 
‘look after his interests in another world, the salesman to 
handle what he had made, the clerk to record the transactions, 
and the teacher to get his children ready to take up the work 
of creating, of making when he should lay it down. 

In former days when the boy attended school five months in 
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the year and worked twelve upon the farm the relation between 
feeling and knowing and doing was a very reasonable one—but 
as rural life gave way to urban and the boy attended school 
eight months, then finally ten months each year and rested the 
other two; as the doing disappeared entirely and nothing was 
left but knowledge so taught as to give mental discipline and 
culture—people began to see that the arrangement was top- 
heavy and lop-sided and a demand went up for training in 
doing. Before the demand reached an acute stage, commercial 
or business courses were introduced in high schools and arith- 
metic in the grades took an utilitarian trend. But this was not 
enough and manual training was introduced, first into the high 
schools and later into the grades. Whenever it was introduced, 
however, there was always a disclaimer of any intention of in- 
terfering with education for culture—manual training it was 
stated was not intended to be utilitarian or practical but cul- 
tural—for psychology had shown that mental discipline de- 
manded the training of the hand and eye as well as of the 
brain. The thought that manual training might ever degen- 
erate into trade of vocational education was_ especially 
obnoxious. 

‘*The flowers of progress still cover our earth but the trail of 
the serpent is over them all.’’ 

It has taken many generations to overcome this serpent,—the 
dogma of formal discipline,—but scientific study of the brain 
is at last accomplishing it. We know now that in the brain the 
principle of ‘‘division of labor’’ is applied much as it is in 
human society, that, for illustration, one set of brain cells are 
used and developed in the study of Greek, an entirely different 
set in the study of music or in operations of the hand. Dr. 
W: Hanna Thomson, in his Brain and Personality, tells us that 
in learning English the same cells are not used as in learning 
Latin, that the brain cells that recognize letters are not the 
ones that recognize words, and that the ones that recognize 
words seen are not the ones that recognize words heard, or felt 
as in raised print for the blind. We know now that the study 
of Latin or Greek or mathematics develops the mind as a 
whole about as much as rowing a boat or kicking a football, 
and that each leaves some centers of brain activity unimproved. 
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Carroll D. Wright once said that by a cultural study he un- 
derstood one that was of no use outside of school. We are be- 
ginning to see that because knowledge is useful, that because 
work has a money value, it does not follow that such work is 
not cultural—provided that we know what we mean by cultural 
or that it has any definite meaning. The purely cultural school 
without hand work is a failure to-day, and such a school with 
cultural hand work added does not meet the needs of the times 
much better. 

Germany was early in perceiving this and _ establishing 
schools which should fit boys and girls for the world’s work 
by teaching it in both its phases—as knowing and as doing. 
Feeling the successful competition of Germany in manu- 
facturing and in commerce, the United States is awakening. 
Commissions have been appointed in several states and in- 
vestigations have been made as a result of which among 
others the following startling facts have come to light. Our 
purely cultural schools have cultivated the idea that labor is 
degrading and to be despised, and have established the belief 
that the object of an education is to be able to earn a living 
without working; the courses of study from the high school 
down to the primary have been dictated by the college and 
have been framed to lead from the primary to the secondary and 
thence to the college (the exceptions and departures from this 
only prove the rule). Of the pupils who enter the public 
schools 94 per cent leave to go to work either at the end of the 
college course or before, and only 5 per cent go into the pro- 
fessions; 91 per cent go to work at the end of the high school 
course or before, and 52 per cent at the end of the grammar 
grades or before. These young people who leave at the end of 
the high school or before find themselves unfitted for the world’s 
work, and are obliged to lose nearly two years or to take up 
employments in which there is little or no hope of growth 
to higher levels. 

Fitchburg, Mass., has attempted to solve the problem in the 
high school by establishing a half-time course—half time at 
school and half time in the shop, an idea as old at least as 
Martin Luther. The Massachusetts Industrial Commission, 
now merged with the State Board of Education, hoped to meet 
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the needs of such high school pupils by establishing trade 
schools and continuation schools somewhat similar to those 
in Germany. But what shall be done with the 52 per cent 
who leave before entering the high school? If they re- 
main eight years in school should these eight years be 
spent in the same work with the pupil who is to go on four 
years longer in the high school? Is the present course of study 
in the primary and grammar grades the best for a pupil who is 
to leave at the end of the grammar grades and to go to work? 

Among educators to-day, there is a growing belief that after 
the age of twelve the boy or girl may be educated—at least the 
91 per cent of them that leave to go to work at the end of the 
high school or before—that these boys and girls may be edu- 
cated by doing part of the world’s work and applying the ele- 
mentary tools of knowledge while they are doing this work in 
school; that as aresult of this work they may add to the wealth 
of the world by producing articles of money value, not of any 
great value in the case of a single individual, but of very great 
value in the total of over five million of such boys and girls in 
the public schools of the United States; that they may do this 
without interfering in any way with the laborer or with the 
trades and at the same time may receive a better education from 
whatever point of view we look at it than they are receiving to- 
day. 

The State of Massachusetts has just erected upon the normal 
school grounds at Fitchburg a building in which a more prac- 
tical education shall be given to pupils in grades seven and 
eight. The school is to serve as a part of the model and prac- 
tice department of the normal school, and is open to children 
from any part of Fitchburg. One hundred and thirty pupils, 
about evenly divided between the sexes, presented themselves 
at the opening in September. The problem of the best work 
for such a school is a difficult and interesting one, and is not to 
be solved at once or a priori. 

Some features of the tentative plan are as follows:— 


A longer school day of six hours. 

Half time spent upon constructive work. 

Nothing made except in response to a need,—school, home 
or individual need. 
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All articles made, all work done, must meet the need ade- 
quately—beauty of detail and finish subordinate. (Illustra- 
tion): Boys have laid the top floor on one of their shops and | 
have nearly completed their workbenches. The study of 
structural design and the making of working drawings pre- 
ceded the construction. Girls have made needlebooks, cook- 
ing aprons, etc., and are now at work on gymnasium suits. 
Cooked food will be used at boarding hall, etc. 

A course in ordinary household repairs. How to pack a 
faucet, to set a pane of glass, to cane-seat a chair, to clean, 
oil and sharpen a lawn mower, to wire a window screen, to 
refinish furniture, etc. if 

The boys in this course have cleaned and refinished about 

thirty students’ desks in addition to many school desks. 
There is no reason why boys in the upper grammar grades 
should not keep the school furniture in condition as good as 
new,—a step beyond that taken when pupils ceased to find 
pleasure in disfiguring the furniture with jackknives. 

A course in history of American industry, civics and elemen- 
tary economics. 

A course in industrial and commercial geography—growth 
(or production), transportation and manufacture of cotton, 
wool, iron, etc. 

A course in personal hygiene, particularly of adolescent 
period. 

Typewriters used for greater part of spelling, language, etc., 
instead of pen and pencil. 

‘‘Welfare work,”’ visitation of pupils’ homes, consideration 
with individual pupils of their particular needs, ideals, etc., 
supervision of work and recreation out of school hours, etc. 


This plan attempts to bring with other things to the present 
city child some of the advantages of the old New England farm 
life. Incidentally, as formerly on the farm, he may touch upon 
mfany trades, and this may help guide him in the choice of his 
life work. Pupils from this school are admitted to the high 
school to the same standing with those from the regular gram- 
mar schools. 

Conferences are being held considering a differentiation of 
courses, along literary, commercial and industrial lines. It has 
been stated frequently of late that such differentiation should 
begin with grade seven. Having in mind the large number of 
subjects that have been crowded into the grammar school 
course, it would seem as if elimination could only come 
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through differentiation. The brief experience at Fitchburg 
has shown however that parents of pupils who would naturally 
elect a literary course, including perhaps a foreign language, 
are most insistent in demanding hand work for their children 
and in demanding a great deal of it. One of the best educated 
among the parents, a professional man, wishes the time spent 
upon English, especially that spent upon oral reading and lit- 
erature, decreased or wholly omitted and devoted to a foreign 
language and more hand work. ‘‘It is the right time,’’ he 
argues, “‘to begin a foreign language in the right way, and as 
for hand work, if my children are not taught before they enter 
the high school to employ their hands in useful labor, they will 
never learn. But they have acquired a taste for reading and 
read a great deal out of school, and the study of literature 
they will pursue in the high school and perhaps beyond.”’ 

On the other hand the child who is likely to go into the in- 
dustries often comes from a home where he has little or no di- 
rection in his reading outside of school. He may, more than 
the child who is going on to the high school and to college, 
need the reading and study of literary masterpieces in school 
under competent direction. In differentiating courses we must 
be careful to avoid the danger of too early and too detailed 
specialization. It seems likely, however, that in the near 
future elementary education will continue to be general up to 
the end of the sixth grade, that then it will divide into at least 
three lines, one leading to clerical and commercial pursuits, 
another to the trades and the industries, and.the third to the 
professions; that we shall have these three lines represented in 
the seventh and eighth grades and in the high schools—in the 
larger cities, in separate school buildings; in the smaller 
ones, in differentiated courses. 

The failure of an education which develops power to know 
and to feel without the ability to do, has been the theme of 
many a great writer. Shakespeare’s Hamlet is an illustration. 
Goethe teaches the truth with great force and clearness in his 
Faust. You remember the old man Faust in his chamber 
when the ‘tragedy opens. He is speaking to himself and 
says :— 
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I’ve studied now philosophy, 

And jurisprudence, medicine,— 

And even, alas! theology— 

From end to end with labor keen, 
And here, poor fool! with all my lore 
I stand no wiser than before. 

After he has made his compact with Mephistopheles, we 
follow the tragedy with increasing interest in the question as 
to when the moment will come regarding which Faust will 
say, ‘‘Stay, thou art so sweet.’’ You remember it comes in 
the second part of the drama when he has given up the search 
for pleasure in the life of the feelings—which followed directly 
upon his striving to realize himself in the pursuit of knowledge 
—and has taken up a life of action, of doing, of creating, of 
adding to the wealth, the comfort, the well-being of his fellows 
by reclaiming a tract of land from the sea. Then and not till 
then does he solve the problem of life and realize its highest joy. 


A Plea for Nobler Ideals in American 


Literature 


(MISS) FLORENCE ELISE HYDE, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


FEW years ago the president of one of our large 
Eastern universities in his commencement ad- 
dress denounced the low state of American letters, 
and sought to discover the reason for the lament- 
able dearth of meritorious production. The 
frankness and boldness of his attack caused much 
comment throughout the country, and was an- 
swered by leading educators and editors, the 
majority of whom coincided in his opinion of the case that 
matters are indeed fallen in a bad way, very little of noteworthy 
value being effected. 

If one should happen in ‘the library of a scholar or man of 
discriminating taste, on those shelves devoted exclusively to 
American belles-lettres, he would behold the works of that co- 
terie of brilliant New England writers who flourished in the 
early and middle part of the last century; but the books which 
should mark the present epoch would be conspicuous by their 
absence. This strikes the visitor as strange in a people of such 
paramount intellectual force as has never been reached by any 
other nation since the days of Greek supremacy; a people 
characterized by such restless activity in every field of human 
endeavor as to be the wonder and amazement of the world; a 
people distinguished by magnificent resource, daring invention, 
splendid discovery, commercial thrift, material prosperity—in 
all that makes toward progress. And yet to-day there is 
scarcely a work of fancy or imagination possessed of the high 
and enduring qualities that constitute a classic emanating from 
these giants of mighty deeds, of supreme achievement. Why? 
The question is significant. 

It always seemed to me in my childhood days of inexperience, 
of wondering awe at the manifold activities of this great, mys- 
terious, rushing world of ours, that the office of addressing the 
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waiting public in words of fire that should glow through the 
years and burn their way into the brains and hearts of those 
yet unborn, was a privilege so sacred, so inestimably precious 
as to be approached with reverence, a commission so important 
as to be discharged with painstaking care. The man or woman 
with a faculty so rare was a being set apart from the rest of 
the world. To write books was the acme of human endeavor, 
the loftiest reach of human ambition. To-day, after years of 
devotion to literature, of familiarity with the world’s names, 
that childhood conviction is still mine that the man of letters 
with the wonderful power of creating out of commonplace 
materials new situations, with the transcendent imagination 
that lifts one out of this prosaic everyday life into a realm of 
fancy, is a god-like soul invested with a divine commission 
worthy of all the hero worship of which we are capable. It is 
my earnest belief that no man, no woman, without inspiration 
that is felt to the uttermost fibers of the whole being, should 
dare to touch a pen. If one has no message to give his fellow- 
creatures then, to borrow a phrase of Carlyle, let him remain 
inarticulate. ; 

To be dignified by the name, literature whether expressed in 
poetry or lofty prose, comes from the innermost part of a man, 
the deepest recesses of the spirit. He is impelled to speech 
from a desire so imperious, so urgent, so overmastering that 
finds relief only in utterance. It is a necessity of his whole 
being, a pouring out of his nature, a revelation of his real self. 
An electric current it comes straight from his heart to the heart 
of his reader. One is dominated by the same mighty enthu- 
siasm that mastered him, feels the irresistible force of that 
ardent passion and exclaims, ‘‘The man who wrote that was in 
earnest!’’ for upon it is the stamp of truth. It is real as joy, 
as happiness, pain. Such is the only writing that could by 
any possibility have permanence. All other must by its very 
nature, be froth, insincerity. 

Now what does present imaginative literature express? What 
meaning has it in our lives? Significance to our deeper 
convictions? 

Judged from the style of latter-day work that crowds our 
magazines and overflows the giant presses of our publishing 
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houses, one is forced to the conclusion that the writers are 
prompted by any and every motive than alegitimateone. They 
write from an insatiable yearning for notoriety, an overween- 
ing desire to be ever in the glaring illumination of publicity; 
because it is an elegant recreation for leisure hours; because 
it is an aesthetic hobby like water coloring, crayon sketching, 
doily embroidering; because it is another phase of dilettante- 
ism; or because pen and paper are the cheapest stock-in-trade 
needed to enter business. 

For the past twenty years it has been the universal verdict of 
all classes of the reading public, from the elegant connoisseur 
of the fine arts to the plain, homely workingman, that the liter- 
ary output is distinctly poor, a falling away from the noble 
standards of the past, a sinking below the average of medi- 
ocrity. There is an excess of printing, a surplus of production. 
Such lavish abundance is not a measure of merit. It is a 
truism that the quality not the quantity of work constitutes ex- 
cellence. Owing to the cheapness, the multiplicity of weekly 
and monthly publications, there has been scattered broadcast 
over the country a mass of writing on nearly every conceivable 
subject, much of it from the pens of:obscure, careless and illy 
prepared authors. The gayly illustrated paper and magazine 
have found their way to the remote farmhouse, the outlying 
hut of the loneliest Western village. So often as to become a 
platitude do we hear our friends and acquaintances deplore the 
decadence of belles-lettres, whilst the intellectual classes, with 
a finer, more exacting culture, a higher demand for excellence 
in human achievement, frankly confess they do not make any 
pretensions to keeping up with modern fiction, contenting them- 
selves with the old favorites whom they alone find worthy of 
their allegiance. Even those of untutored tastes who devour 
greedily, accepting without discrimination whatever is set be- 
fore them, are vaguely conscious of the want of something 
more elevated, more stimulating, more solid. 

The great fault I have to find with modern literature is its 
utter aimlessness, its frivolity, its absence of ideals. At first 
blush this seems a sweeping indictment. But though its moral 
tone comparatively speaking is pure, being free from the 
grossly vulgar tendency which makes much of the foreign liter- 
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ature absolutely pernicious, it is yet inefficacious. If it does 
not harm, neither does it profit. Its influence is neutral. 
Lacking inspiration, any genuine earnestness of purpose, it 
fails to arouse any response beyond the mere transient interest 
of a first perusal; it does not uplift, stimulate the faculties, 
encourage to nobler endeavor. It is objectless, inane. Do not 
think I am advocating the problem novel or drama with a 
tediously avowed design; but a production to impress even 
lightly must have a basis of earnestness; it must originate from 
feeling. How many times we have encountered, filling several 
pages of valuable space in our weekly and monthly magazines, 
the frothy society story guiltless of plot, equally devoid of 
significance, absolutely leading to nowhere,—a mere mass of 
idle, idiotic conversation, if such hodge podge can be dignified 
by the name of conversation. It is even barren of the merit of 
good diction, lacking any just observation on life or a glimpse 
of reason to redeem it. We throw it down, our astonishment 
struggling with disgust. What was it written for? Why was it 
printed? It is an insult to our intelligence, our discernment, our 
taste. If there be on this footstool men and women in any rank 
of society whose mental caliber is of an order to perpetrate 
dialogues of such supreme folly, we want to run no risks of 
meeting them. If not true, how is the gray matter of a sane 
man capable of conceiving inanity socolossal? I have in mind 
now several of these stories bearing the signature of a well- 
known offender,—an author of mature age and of sufficient ex- 
perience both of the world and his craft to feel the blush of 
shame. We Americans standing triumphantly on a past of 
glorious effort and courage, an inheritance of doughty resolu- 
tion,—so sound, so healthy, so magnificently capable,—should 
not tolerate the artificial, the trivial in our literary pabulum. 
Then there is the impossible story often cleverly told, whose 
surroundings and situations are exaggerated to the point of ab- 
surdity, whose characters magnified out of all legitimate pro- 
portions achieve utter impracticabilities. As we read we are 
so conscious of its manifest unreality as to feel it could never 
on earth nor in heaven have happened. The author does not 
hold us in his grasp a moment. He does not inspire our con- 
fidence in his recital. The instant we detect the imposture he 
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loses his whole power. The great artist never lets us feel while 
under the sway of his influence that what he is telling us is 
false. He hypnotizes us by the force of his imperious magne- 
tism into complete submission to his will. 

The first requisite of a work, regardless of the intellectual 
order to which it may belong, is fidelity. Whatever class of 
humanity it describes must be portrayed with faithful exact- 
ness; the characters must be true; it must present a picture of 
life. Goldsmith in his Vicar of Wakefield, Mrs. Gaskell in 
that sweetest of all domestic idyls, Cranford, illustrate this. 
An author of our own day who can safely be cited as a master 
in this sense is William Dean Howells. His adherence to the 
actual facts is unfailing; his representation of life is so true 
as to be an absolute mirror of nature. He is not cast in the 
heroic mould; his conceptions never soar into the heights of 
daring imagination; he is as incapable of comprehending the 
transcendent raptures, the supreme agonies of the human spirit, 
as understanding the grandeur of [splendid generosity, of 
mighty self-renunciation. Such delineations belong to the 
fiery, intense souls endowed with passion,—the Hugos, the 
Balzacs, the Eugene Sues, the Tolstois. But though he is 
occupied with the dead level of commonplace humanity, never 
rising above the ordinary emotions and aspirations, his stories 
are perfect masterpieces of realism; they are exquisite little 
gems. Mary Wilkins also possesses this artistic excellence. 

A work of fiction which is receiving as large a share of at- 
tention as is usually bestowed upon novels of this ephemeral 
period deals with the temptations, trials and eventual defeat of 
a society girl. She is the victim of her environment, sur- 
rounded from birth by vicious conditions, malignant influences, 
breathing an atmosphere of intellectual and moral stagnation, 
caught in the meshes of a fate from which she is powerless to 
extricate herself. In the whole book of five hundred and thirty- 
three pages, a virulent denunciation of social New York, there 
is but one character out of the multitude that act as vehicles 
for the advancement of the theme that reveals even a modicum 
of goodness. The others are the incarnation of cold-blooded 
selfishness and moral corruption. They are monsters of heart- 
lessness, cruelty, prodigal expenditure. Is society so depraved? 
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Is our high-bred leisured class so disgustingly vile, are its mo- 
tives so corrupt, its aims so paltry? It is horrible to think so. 
Is not this rather an exaggeration of conditions, a distortion ot 
character in order to enhance the force of the tragic denoue- 
ment? I have spoken of this work because, unlike the general 
class of shallow society novels whose only excuse for existence 
is a fleeting amusement, [it is inspired by earnestness. She 
feels what she has written. Itis not exalted; it is not profound; 
the very nature of the theme precludes any great reaches of 
power. But it is carefully expressed; the motives actuating 
each and every person that contributes to the final catastrophe, 
the mental states of the heroine are analyzed with the thorough- 
ness of George Eliot in her matchless delineation of Gwendo- 
len. All the while one reads one is conscious of a feeling of 
regret that a woman of such manifest gifts as the authoress, of 
such refined culture, should waste her talents on a theme so 
pitifully insignificant, so unworthy of her powers. 

Apropos of this subject of the idiosyncrasies of the ultra 
wealthy, it has often been a matter of wonder to me why such 
a large proportion of stories in our cheaper magazines, mostly 
supported by the subscriptions of the middle and _ poorer 
classes, should be devoted to the affairs of the excessively rich 
and luxurious. What possible affinity could there be in the 
lives of plain, frugal folk with the costly diversions, the lavish 
entertainments of multi-millionaires? Does not the contrast 
of the prodigal plenty, the effeminate ease of these darlings ot 
fortune breed dissatisfaction and unhappiness with the lot of 
the less favored? Three fourths of the people who read of the 
doings of these idle ones are busied with the homely problem 
of actual subsistence. Right sturdily they supply the energy 
and labor of the world upon which the butterflies of fashion 
are a parasitic growth. These work-a-day men and women 
have never crossed the ocean in a floating palace, ridden in a 
drawing-room car, much less an automobile. . They have never 
had opportunity for golf, or lawn tennis, or any of the other 
amusements invented for vapid minds to dawdle away God’s 
precious boon of time. 

Even a weak work that possesses the distinguishing merit 
beauty of diction has a literary value. The enormous quantity 
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‘of the modern output has led to a carelessness of composition, 
a haste on the part of the contributors that is impatient of 
smooth and elegant writing. Perhaps these prolific writers 
feel that their productions are unworthy of the dignity of 
choice expression. At any rate they are characterized by an in- 
difference to diction that approaches almost to an absence of 
any style whatever. 

About eighteen years ago there suddenly flashed athwart the 
literary firmament a story of such marked originality, of such 
unusual charm of narration, as to attract the public in a way 
that no story has ever done since. It was crude, sensational, 
even melodramatic in tone, but it possessed the elements of 
great power. It appeared in a magazine devoting each month 
space to a complete novelette. Its sale was immediate, tre- 
mendous. It was in the hands of men, women, young girls, 
who read it in an absorption of mingled wonder and admira- 
tion. It was reviewed in about every periodical in the United 
States, and one and all,—editors, critics and literary men,— 
‘whilst recognizing the limits of immaturity, prophesied a bril- 
liant future for the author. Who was it? Soon the impatient 
country was apprised; the work emanated from the pen of a 
passionate young Southern woman living a secluded life of out- 
door independence with her horses and dogs on her father’s 
Virginia estate. Her reading had been confined chiefly to the 
dramatists of the Elizabethan era, from whom she had derived 
an archaic style. Solitude had thrown her upon her own re- 
sources. She was full of poetic enthusiasm, a dreamer of 
noble dreams. Many men of letters sought the Virginia estate 
for the object of a personal interview with the charming young 
girl, whom they found as ingenuous as her novelette had been 
fresh and unsophisticated. Tales, sonnets, tragedies now 
flowed in quick succession from her pen. Said one veteran, 
‘She is too ebullient; she must be curbedNshe must be repres- 
sed; and with development a brilliant destiny is in store for 
her.”’ That glowing promise of her youth was not fulfilled. 
The great note was never struck again. But alas, worse! Her 
debut on the literary stage was the beginning of a Sturm und 
Drang period of high-wrought emotionalism. She became the 
model for a host of wretched imitators, who, without any of 
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her redeeming qualities, mistaking excitement for power, hys- 
teria for passion, needed not the finishing stroke of a Cer- 
vantes to make our literature for ten years the laughing stock 
and-contempt of the world. 

We rallied from that epidemic of madness to find ourselves 
buried beneath an avalanche of historical novels caused by the 
revival of historical interest through the formation of Revolu- 
tionary societies throughout the United States. 
aspired to literary celebrity now took up the pen and added his 
or her mite to swell the flood. Many of these novels were mere 
dry chronicles of past events, and bore a remarkable likeness 
to each other—as why should they not when the same official 
documents furnished common material? 
write a historical novel teeming with interest, so could Alexan- 
dre Dumas, and a few others we might mention, but the ma- 
jority of authors make a sad bungle of it because they are too 
restricted by the facts to give imagination free play. 

The mind that holds precious every deed, every association, 
every noble influence that contributed to the greatness of 
America’s honor harks back to the strong masculine lines of J. 
Fenimore Cooper, with their splendid human flavor, be his 
theme red man or white man, hardy Natty Bumpo of the forest, 
dapper young dandy of the settlement, proud English aristocrat, 
world-worn general, gentle lady. 
which to work, he gathered them together, and out of them by 
the sheer force of his homespun genius fashioned an imperish- 
able record of our country’s pioneer days that will be cherished 
so long as the memory of those doughty heroes, who struggled 
by the might of their invincible courage and undying resolution 
to subdue this land that we, their posterity, might march on to 
success and glory, are loved and venerated! 
shilly-shallying, no anaemia there! 
splendidly potential! 


brain! 


We travel back to those matchless tales of Washington Irving, 
limpid as the clearest musically flowing stream, with the touch 
of foreign grace and foreign culture though still fundamentally 
There is a fascination, a thrilling interest in every 


American. 
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No faltering, no 
All is wholesome, vigorous, 
We say it is the work of a man with blood 
in his arteries, a man of great throbbing heart, of clear normal 
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one, from Rip Van Winkle, converted from the old German 
myth, the whimsical Legend of Sleepy Hollow, to those beau- 
tiful, fanciful creations of the Alhambra. 

Then there is the dark, magnetic author of the Raven and 
The Fall of the House of Usher, with his weird Murders in the 
Rue Morgue, his Masque of the Red Death, his Black Cat, so 
fantastic, so wildly grotesque in his invention as to call his 
work Arabesques, his characters extra-human. * 

There is the subtle Hawthorne, deep as the ocean, elusive as 
the rainbow, so delicate, so tenuous as to seem the product of 
dreams or the masterpiece of a thousand fairies,—so rare, so 
exquisitely choice, so fancifully original as to be unrivalled by 
any other writer in the world. 

We have the creator of Elsie Venner who, whether working 
out his quaint, medical problems or his theories of heredity, 
never forgets to lay the spell of enchantment on his readers. 

I think of Longfellow with his Indian Edda; I think of that 
rude elemental man unshackled by conventions, who has given 
us a meterless, rhymeless poetry, great with the bold might of 
crude, untrammeled power. 

Last of all, I think of The Great American Novel, perhaps 
the greatest in absorbing interest in thrilling intensity in any 
language,—that tremendous negro epic written in characters of 
fire! Born at the crucial moment in our nation’s history, when 
the fermentation of public feeling threatened the upheaval of 
the Union, it fanned those wild, turbulent dissensions into 
Civil War! 

These are a few of the illustrious names that have conferred 
distinction on our country’s fame both at home and abroad, 
and compelled cynical Europe to acknowledge that taste and 
imagination, the efflorescence of culture, the flower of civiliza- 
tion, are not always incompatible with youth! How we rever- 
ence, how we love them, these pioneers of our nation’s literature! 

Why is it that there has been such a steady, lamentable fall- 
ing away from a standard so admirable? Literature in its final 
analysis is but the reflection of its time, a mirror of human so- 
ciety in its various aspects. Is it true that a country capable 
of yielding such noble blossoms as an Emerson, a Thoreau, a 
James Russell Lowell, a Bronson Alcott, is deteriorating in its 
high moral aims, in the grandeur of its spiritual character? 
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Is it because we are crowded with work-a-day problems, con- 
cerned with countless conflicting interests, deep in urgent af- 
fairs? Are we too busy for culture, for the fine, subtle things 
of the spirit? Were we less busy then? But ah, the difference 
lies in the kind of occupation, whether it is the sort, that en- 
nobles and refines, or the other that engrosses brain and soul 
in an exhausting, sordid slavery, excluding the ideals that 
make this old world a Paradise of beauty and joy. The insati- 
able greed of money-getting that bends every talent, every en- 
ergy into the one channel, the paralyzing effects of that wealth 
on those who exist but to gratify animal appetites, have laid 
their curse. We have paid the penalty in being dragged from 
our high estate into the lower plane of mere physical life. 

It has been complained that we ,lack atmosphere, the subtle 
essence of art. Base commercialism is the dominant condi- 
tion. A mercenary spirit pervades the air. All influences tend 
toward gain. Theatre managers and publishers alike are con- 
trolled by pecuniary motives. To them a drama or novel is 
merely a business proposition. They will not, they cannot af- 
ford to exploit a production that is doubtful of a money suc- 
cess. They think they know the public want, and will supply it 
with just such pabulum as shall afford immediate satisfaction. 
They dare take no risks that involve ambiguous issues. That 
timorous spirit was even abroad in the Golden Age of our lit- 
erature, as witness Hawthorne’s repeated disappointments in 
gaining a hearing, rebuffs that would have been fatal to a man 
less conscious of his genius. But in those days a man with 
resolution to persist in pushing his claims could count on the 
public support, tardy though it be, provided he had excellence. 

It is well-nigh impossible for an unknown playwriter, with- 
out the aid of powerful support, to even so much as gain access 
to the presence of a manager, so determinedly does the great 
man hold himself aloof from the importunities of the untried 
aspirant for histrionic honors. How many an impassioned 
soul filled with noble fervor, overflowing with a wealth of 
splendid ideas, with the divine ardor of youth, its freshness of 
conception, has felt the crushing weight of despair at the para- 
lyzing thought of the futility of his efforts! Perhaps there is no 
province in which human abilities are directed held in more 
jealous regard than the literary. 
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A man feels a delicacy, a distaste, to hawking about to an 
indifferent buyer these tender flowers of his fancy. The fruits 
of mental labor are peculiarly sacred. We have a transcendent 
pride in these children of our brains unmatched by any other. 
All the world knows the hypersensitiveness of the man of real 
imagination. His childish vanity, his exaggerated conceit, his 
morbid self-esteem are proverbial. By temperament, by train- 
ing, by the very nature of him, he is an egoist shrinking from 
harsh censure and rude rebuff. Instead of being strengthened 
and developed by rejection and defeat he is too frequently dis- 
couraged, his light snuffed out. And even if he had the 
courage and were able by sheer persistence to press through 
those well-nigh impenetrable walls of difficulty, his work must 
be so altered to the exactions of the stage, so remodeled to the 
caprices of those who will interpret it, its characters so changed 
to fit the personality of this actor or that as to be robbed in the 
process of its individual distinction. This unhappy fettering 
of power to the demands of a passing expediency has always 
existed in greater or less measure. Shakespeare, great as he 
was, would have been greater if the wings of his mighty genius 
had not been clipped to meet the exigencies of the Globe Theatre. 

Of all the forms of varied activity through which the human 
mind has manifested itself that of literature is the one where 
real merit is more jostled aside by the undeserving and the 
worthless simply because the cheap and the ordinary, scarcely 
demanding mental or moral effort on the part of those to whom 
they are addressed, find the readiest response. 

Many editors have instituted a certain style, a certain kind 
of story, a certain order of article peculiar to their magazines, 
and firm in a mistaken wisdom refuse to accept contributions 
which do not conform to their policy. ‘‘Your story is intrin- 
sically good,’’ one will say, ‘‘but it does not come in my line.”’ 

A greater error, a worse injustice to editor, author and public 
could not exist. The reason is obvious. It limits the editor to 
one kind of matter, to the serving of a menu lacking all 
variety, monotonous, inexpressibly stale; it stifles the author’s 
fancy, dampens his enthusiasm, shackles him to the fetters of 
a narrow tyranny; it cheats the public of original ideas of virile 
thoughts. Arbitrary rules ought never to exist, merit alone 
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being the one magic sesame to success. A man should never 
be repressed in the play of his genius. He writes from the 
abounding fullness that is within him, obeying the imperious 
impulse that seeks in expression an outlet for the effervescent 
spontaneity of his nature. Itis the kind of these great thoughts 
that rush upon him, of these splendid ideas that crowd in his 
brain, and the manner of their revelation peculiar to him alone, 
that constitutes the author’s individuality. To check them in 
their flow, to thwart them from their course, to introduce an 
outside influence, is to destroy their identity, to make them 
other than his. And if he be a true man he will rebel with all 
the energy that is in him against whatever seeks to impair his 
_ efficacy. 

What is the particular policy of a magazine to the encourage- 
ment of work of sterling ability? 

The legitimate function of editors and publishers is the 
supply of matter to the public; the discovery of ability, the 
promotion of the relations between author and public is their 
only raison d’etre. Instead of hedging about the literary as- 
pirant with disheartening difficulties, their business is to further 
him by every means in their power. ‘‘The weakest men of 
genius,’’ says Lombroso, ‘‘are worth more than mediocrities.”’ 
If perchance there should arise out of the crowd of the tran- 
sient and external a mighty soul indued with the elements of 
eternity, because he seems strange, unfamiliar, quite out of the 
accustomed regime, do not discardhim. Do not let him knock 
for admittance too many times on the closed door. The great 
thought of the world does not always harmonize with conven- 
tional methods; it is often rude, primal, barbaric. Men of 
genius are lone independents in the republic of mind traveling 
other than the well-trodden highways. 

Editors and publishers who flatter themselves that by a long 
service based on experience they quite comprehend the public 
needs, may perhaps be doing the public an injustice. Because 
it accepts with seeming satisfaction the literary diet placed be- 
fore it, does it follow it would not welcome a different one? We 
take what we can get in absence of better. 

Men and women who listen week after week, year after year, 
with stolid, passive acquiescence to the hackneyed, are sud- 
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denly awakened, stirred to their depths by the kindling words 
of power. The soul steeped in apathy will respond to the 
stimulus of the heroic. The great message comes and we 
abandon ourselves to its mastery. 

If the public taste be superficial and vulgar, instead of pan- 
dering to an inclination for the shallow, the weak, the insigni- 
ficant, the common, let us seek to elevate it by works of re- 
finement and distinction; if culture be illiberal, let us try to 
enlarge it with a broad and noble catholicity; if sentiment be 
sickly, let us invigorate it with the pure, the magnificently 
strong, the healthfully sane. The nation to which has been 
granted the heritage of an Uncle Tom’s Cabin should demand 
the highest, should tolerate nothing less than the best. To do 
otherwise is to disavow that glorious memorial of the past, to 
fail to justify our own capabilities and every lofty instinct of 
our humanity. 

And perhaps when the high tide of commercialism has ebbed 
away as every cycle through which a nation passes must vanish 
to give place to another, and we once more devote ourselves to 
the attainment of the plain, the noble, the enduring things of 
the spirit which alone out of all the objects of human pursuit 
are worthy of effort, the Sovereign Man will appear! 

He may not be a poet like Milton, the swelling melody of 
whose majestic organ notes will go reverberating down the 
centuries; he may not be a novelist as puissant as the master 
of the Comedie Humaine; a dramatist as universal as Shakes- 
peare; an essayist as virile as Carlyle, as world-broad as Mon- 
taigne; because these are like those wayward members of the 
solar system, seemingly obedient to no fixed law, appearing at 
rare intervals of time when all unexpectedly they dazzle the 
eyes of men by tracing a blazing path of radiance across the 
heavens. 

Yet what has come may come again! And we have faith in 
the potentiality of a people with its splendid Anglo-Saxon in- 
heritance,—a people who has subdued this great land, accom- 
plished a magnificent national freedom, and fought its way to 
pre-eminence by force of intrepid courage, hardy determina- 
tion, consummate ability. 

We can afford to wait! 











Child Labor and the Child 


SCOTT NEARING, B.S., PH.D., PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
IV. MORALITY AND PLAY 


LAY has a moral code of its own. Not only does 
the hard player make the hard worker, but he 
makes the good citizen as well. Boys seldom 
cheat once at marbles; never twice. Ostracism 
from the group is the penalty, one which the av- 
erage boy dare not incur. The rules of top spin- 
ning are inviolable. It is decided for all time who 
shall *‘show the first shake’’ and who shall have 
the first shot. No one cares to take a shot out of turn. The 
morality of the group will not permit it. Thus in their play 
each group of boys forms its social organization, and formu- 
lates the rules by which it is to be governed. From that time 
on these rules are adhered to unless changed by the common 
consent of the group. 

The child who grows up as an ‘‘only child’? among older 
people lacks the development that comes from this group action 
and group morality of child plays. He is ‘‘different’’ from the 
other children, and when he goes to schoo! for the first time he 
is in a new world, which is wholly apart from his former ex- 
perience. Such a child has no conception of the group mo- 
rality which comes from the games of other children, and in 
consequence of this he often experiences difficulties in getting 
into the spirit of the others. 

So, too, with the working child who has from his earliest 
years engaged in some labor which meant nothing to him, he 
lacks the group instinct. He does not know how to play with 
the others. It goes without saying that in his work he is 
wholly deficient in any’ desire to co-operate in the common 
labor of his group. But modern industry is built upon a basis 
of division of labor; of co-operation among the members of each 
group to produce the highest results. If this co-operation is 
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desirable and group action advantageous what utter folly it is 
to foster a system like child labor, which deadens the very in- 
stincts that lead to effective group action. 

Playing fair’’ means much to the child and to the com- 
munity. It is the element that makes the desirable citizen and 
the desirable associate. The child who learns to play fair will 
nine times in ten work fair in the world of business. 

‘*Play at its best is only a school of ethics. It gives not only 
strength but courage and confidence, tends to simplify life and 
habits, gives energy, decision and promptness to the will, brings 
consolation and peace to the mind in evil days, is a resource in 
trouble and brings out individuality.”’** ‘‘That is why, unlike 
gymnastics, play has as much soul as body.’’* 

Play means to the growing child soul growth. ‘‘Play is the 
purest, most spiritual activity of man at this stage, and at the 
same time, typical of human life as a whole,-of inner hidden 
natural life in man and all things.’’t 


‘‘When a little girl plays ‘dolls’ or ‘keeping house’ she is 
living herself into the deepest springs of human life.’ 

The child who plays has the greatest opportunity for that 
soul growth, for which there is always a demand far above the 
supply. Among the army of working children, there is more 
of cigarette smoking, loud talk and bad talk than there is of 
play. Here, among the working children, there is the least 
opportunity for that soul growth for which there is the great 
demand and the meager supply. 

Play is to the child what poetry is to the man. Deprive 
either of this essential element, and from the misdirected sow- 
ing is reaped a harvest of misdirected lives. ‘‘Instill into a 
boy’s mind learning which he sees and feels not to have the 
highest worth and which cannot become a part of his active 
life, and increase it and his freshness, spontaneity, and the 
fountains of his play slowly run dry and his youth fades to 
early dessication. Such is the fate of the average child who 
spends his play time feeding with hand and body the modern 
industrial mill. Premature work and premature decay of 

* Adolescence, G. S. Hall, 1: 203, 204. 

+ Quoted from Frobel, by A. F. Chamberlain in The Child. 

+ Moral Education, E. H. Griggs, page 77. 
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moral fiber are kindred forces running hand in hand toward 
_the almshouse. 

**Just as helplessness in infancy is a guarantee of adult in- 
tellect, play in youth is a guarantee of adult morality and cul- 
ture. The prolongation of infancy in the human race needed 
as a corollary the activity of youth to secure the strength and 
wisdom of mature life. Play may be termed the genius of in- 
stincts and youth its inspirer. Man had to be young to be 
civilized; had he no youth and no play he were perpetually 
savage.’”* 

Thus the morality and play go hand in hand. Out of play 
develops a social morality, having as its basis the full recogni- 
tion of the relation of the individual to the co-operating group 
in which he belongs. 


V. MORALITY AND WORK 


The child who gets no chance to play loses the opportunity 
for moral development which play affords; the child who goes 
to work almost inevitably gains a positive code of immorality 
which could not be duplicated elsewhere. 

Entering the workroom with adults, young and old, people 
of all types of morality and immorality, the child ceases to be a 
child in knowledge while he is still a child in ideas. There is 
no home influence or school influence to ward off the dangers. 
no mother or teacher to point out the hidden rocks. The child 
is pilot and captain, but how easily influenced and misguided! 

In a great many cases, the nervous strain of the workroom 
is very great.. The children are ‘‘speeded up’’ with the adults. 
When an outside opportunity offers any change, any counter 
excitement, it is seized eagerly, no matter what its character 
may be, for the sake of the change. Very, very often it is of 
the wrong character. ‘‘Child labor is generally acknowledged 
to be an irreparable injury to the children and to the society at 
large. Bodies and minds are stunted and deformed; crime, 
violence and all of the social evils which spring from a brutal- 
ized population are fostered.’’*t To be making a living, asso- 


* The Child, A. F. Chamberlain, page 27. 
+ Labor Problems, Adams & Sumner, page 20. 
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ciated with all classes of people at an early and immature age, 
to be contributing to the family fund and hence to be more or 
less independent,—what unwholesome things for the average 
child. ‘‘Why don’t you stop your daughter in the wrong 
course upon which she has entered?’’ ‘‘I don’t dare,’’ replied 
the mother, ‘‘or she will leave home.’’ Said the daughter, 
‘*My ma can’t do nothing to me, I pay the rent.’’ Independ- 
ence, before the proper age of independence, often means ruin. 

Those who do not believe that factory children are knowing 
far beyond their years, should lie around some noon time with 
a group of factory boys, fourteen or fifteen years of age, and 
listen to their conversation. It is usually a thousand times 
more foul than that heard around the average saloon. One 
immoral person in a factory will easily contaminate the whole. 
Immorality is an infection which spreads quickly in a crowded 
workroom. 

If the factory life is detrimental to the morals of the average 
boy, it is far more so to the average girl. One who believes 
otherwise should read The Long Day, a story of a New York 
working girl as told by herself. 

Perhaps the most open immorality is encountered where boys 
and girls work together on night shifts. Through the anthra- 
cite fields, this is the case in some of the silk mills. At one of 
these mills, which the writer visited, there were about fifteen 
boys and fifteen girls on the night shift. These children, talking 
together outside of the mill, before starting for the night, used 
language too terrible to say or even to think again. They had 
ceased to be immoral; they were without morals. Every form 
of decency accepted by society in general was swept aside, and 
the conversation heard at this mill could scarcely have been 
credited as coming from anything but a savage. 

One of the phases of the problem is aptly described by Juliet 
Wilbor Tomkins: ‘‘A great deal has been said about the im- 
morality resulting from factory life. Perhaps there has been 
more or less exaggeration on this point, or, rather, a failure to 
make honest comparison with the morality of these same people 
when not employed in factories. Yet there is no denying that 
the indiscriminate herding of men and girls does not prompt 
modesty and virtue. I know a ramshackle old buildingin New 
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York in which the top floor is used by a manufacturer of elec- 
trical shoes. On the floor beneath is a laundry, separated from 
the street by three long flights of stairs, which are utterly dark 
except for the gas jets insisted on by the authorities. At half- 
past five, every afternoon, the shoe men come trooping down 
just as the laundry girls are let out, tired with the hardest kind 
of work, and flushed and warm with the long day ina steam- 
ing, enervating atmosphere. And night after night the gas jets 
are mysteriously put out, so that all flock down together in 
pitch blackness. When you are tempted to believe that the 
evils of child labor are exaggerated, think what they are to a 
girl when she is too young to protect or even to understand 
herself. Terrible things have been begun on those stairs, yes, 
and happened there; and they are not the only dark flights of 
stairs in the New York factories. No one knows who turns 
the lights out: it may be,—heaven help them!—the girls them- 
selves. The managers could easily find a way to prevent it, 
and they give glib promises; but they do not really care. It 
is the public at large that has to care, to demand better protec- 
tion for its children. I have seen other conditions so wrong 
and so openly offensive to decency that they could scarcely be 
believed; and they persisted until an inspector, in righteous 
rage, stood on the spot while reform was inaugurated. Filth, 
with not even a pretense of privacy,—how long can immature 
modesty stand that unharmed?’’* After a thorough study of 
conditions in Pennsylvania, Mr. Peter Roberts writes: ‘‘In 
interview with physicians, each of them dwelt upon the moral 
and social evil of the factory life. Dr. Samuel T. Davis, of 
Lancaster, said that he had treated boys of ten years and up- 
ward for affections due to social evil. Dr. Gerhardt, of Al- 
lentown, said that no vice was unknown to many girls of fif- 
teen years working in the factories of Allentown. . .. Rev. 
Wilson, of Williamsport, after a long study of the effect of fac- 
tory life on girls, said: ‘Not a girl under eighteen years of age 
should go into a factory, and then only having possessed a cer- 
tificate of good conduct. Two weeks in the factory blunts the 
average girl’s moral sensitiveness. She loses the blush of 

* Juliet Wilbor Tomkins, Turning Children into Dollars, Success, Jan- 
uary, 1905. 
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modesty and she talks loud.’ ... Dr. Davis, of Lancaster, 
said: ‘The result of it all is that these girls fade at an early 
age, and then they cannot discharge the functions of mothers 
and wives as they should.’ Dr. Gerhardt, of Allentown, said: 
‘There are more unhappy homes, ruined lives, blasted hopes 
and diseased bodies in Allentown, than in any other city of its 
size, because of the factories here.’ ’’* 

All factory life is not immoral and immorality is not an es- 
sential element in factory life, but under present conditions, 
factory life and immorality too often run hand in hand, and it 
behooves society to look carefully to these things and see that 
they be reduced to the veriest minimum. 

Play is the accompaniment of youth. Man has his play time: 
it is childhood. Man has his work time: it is adult life. The 
child cannot hope to escape all work, but the greater part of its 
life must be devoted to play if the functions of the adult life of 
work are to be well fulfilled. 

The child who works loses the opportunity for the sponta- 
neous expression of the new life that can come only through 
play. The child’s body is forming at fourteen, and its growth 
should not be hampered or marred by imposing upon it the re- 
strictions that come with factory life. 

As the body of the developing child is denied its complete 
development by work, so its mental development is curtailed 
and its moral sensibilities are often stunted by the work. 
Child labor does not necessarily mean stunting and degrada- 
tion, but the probabilities are that child labor will mean child 
deterioration. 

*From an unpublished report by Peter Roberts in the hands of the Penn- 
sylvania Child Labor Committee. 
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B. F. HARDING, MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PRESIDENT of one of our leading universities 
recently made the statement that he longed for 
the good old days of Greek and Latin in college 
preparatory work, when pupils learned accuracy, 
and almost on the same day a prominent business 
man of Boston stated to the writer of this article 
that he didn’t care what his boy studied at school 
provided he learned accuracy. This demand for 
accuracy is echoed in the minds of us all, but there will most 
naturally be great divergence of opinion as to how accuracy is to 
be obtained. Now as accuracy is a by-product of training, we 
may well inquire at the outset what we mean by training, by 
education in the proper sense of the word. And inconsidering 
the subject it would seem necessary to bear in mind the 
creature that we are trying to train and the conditions that will 
surround the creature when we have finished our work of 
training. Given, therefore, not an animal, but a youth, pos- 
sessing body, soul and mind, the problem before us is to de- 
termine what course of education would produce the best all 
around youth at the end of his school course prepared to meet 
the practical needs of life as we find them existing in business 
or college to-day. 

‘Times change and we change with them.’’ The evolu- 
tionary processes in education, though perhaps in a measure 
less rapid than in some other forms of human activity, are nev- 
ertheless apparent to all, and all these processes seem to follow, 
very imperfectly it is true, one general law, viz., to instruct 
the youth according to the demands of the age in which he 
lives. These efforts at education have varied greatly owing 
to different outside influences. In ancient Greece, for in- 
stance, there were no public schools supported at the expense 


* Being the substance of two addresses delivered to the teachers and pupils 
of Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., January 18 and 19, 1910, and completed in 
the present form January 28th, by B. F. Harding, teacher of the classics, in that 
school. 
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of the city or state. The family and a few private schools de- 
veloped the pupil in music, grammar and gymnastics in his 
earlier years. Specialization followed later under private 
teachers at private expense. The scholars kept up specializa- 
tion, the rank and file, however, took up the burden of life at an 
early age in war, business or agriculture, and yet the product 
of intellectual Greece has been the marvel of succeeding gener- 
ations in art, literature and philosophy. The ancient Greeks 
studied no foreign tongue. Science and history were scarcely 
in their cradle or in any tangible form of much use to the every- 
day world. The ancient Romans like the ancient Greeks had 
a very simple form of early education along practically the 
same lines, with emphasis on the study of the laws of the land 
and an abrupt cessation of literary work, except in the case of 
the few specialists in higher education as in Greece, when at 
about the age of seventeen the youth entered upon the duties 
of manhood and put on the toga virilis. Many of the better 
class of Romans, however, at one period studied ancient Greek, 
somewhat as the English or Americans some thirty or forty 
years ago studied French, with no definite aim at marked pro- 
ficiency in the language, but by way of social accomplishment 
without emphasizing its linguistic features in the way of gram- 
matical training. But owing to the lack of public schools, the 
masses of people in ancient Greece and Rome, and during the 
Middle Ages, remained, comparatively speaking, uneducated, 
the word schola, or school, signifying a place for spending 
leisure time; for scholars then were men of leisure in the sense 
that they were not obliged to till the field or serve in the army. 
Learning thus in the Middle Ages was confined largely to the 
cloister and the convent, and the scholars of different countries 
found a common bond of interest and intercourse in the Latin 
tongue as they pored over their Latin, Greek and philosophi- 
cal studies. The ancient classics thus became peculiarly as- 
sociated with the scholar and the man of gentle ways, particu- 
larly so in England, and the tradition so firmly established in 
days when means of communication were difficult, has clung 
with great pertinacity. Even thirty odd years ago the require- 
ments for entrance to college were largely confined to the 
Greek and Latin language, all other requirements, except per- 
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haps those in mathematics, being ridiculously easy. In the 
eighties came the attack on Greek as a requirement for college 
entrance examination at Harvard, and this was made optional, 
with the substitution at first of elementary German and ad- 
vanced mathematics, and later this restriction was removed 
and the substitution was permitted in any studies reckoned the 
equivalent in so many ‘‘points’’ on the list of requirements for 
entrance to college. Perhaps all these systems of education 
were as opportune for the times in which they flourished as 
were the demands made by the times upon the educated indi- 
vidual,* as interpreted by those in charge of school and college 
curricula, and yet owing to the old tradition that education is 
preferably the development of the mind alone they all largely 
neglected the development and study of the body, and owing 
further to the dread of stirring up religious jealousy, all educa- 
tion of the spiritual side of man’s nature has been generally 
omitted except in the curricula of some private schools. The 
tremendous stride made by the Japanese in the past fifty years 
has not been owing to their excellence as students of the 
ancient classics, or to their neglect of training of the body, but 
to their adaptation of modern ideas and to their recognition of 
the demands of the times, while their patriotic devotion to the 
Mikado and their country, though criticised by Christians 
when it amounts to individual suicide in their interpretation of 
duty, is nevertheless praiseworthy according to their religious 
standards. 

In this country, compared with a generation ago, the condi- 
tions are far different. If we look about us we cannot fail to 
be impressed by the great development of science, by the ap- 
plication of logical and time-saving methods to all branches of 
mercantile and agricultural activity, by the increased facilities 
of communication in all directions, owing to new inventions. 
and by the great attention devoted to athletics, although often 
in the latter case without due regard for the individual. 
Further the great increase of wealth and in population have 
brought, on the one hand, increased temptation toward extrava- 
gance, and on the other, an urgent demand for the all around 


*On entering business in those days a boy usually began by sweeping out 
the office. 
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man able to cope successfully with the complicated conditions 
of life that exist to-day in all large municipalities, and for men 
more intelligently trained in good citizenship and in some 
knowledge of the practical relief of the problems presented by 
the poorer classes. Brains, a sound mind in a sound body, 
good citizenship, social service go hand in hand in the prac- 
tical service of mankind in sanitarium or business house, in 
the sick room or on the bench, in the schoolroom or the church. 

The environment therefore of the product of our secondary 
(or high) school to-day would seem pretty clearly defined, but 
how about the product that the secondary school is turning out 
to meet this demand? For if this demand has been fairly 
stated, the work of the secondary school first and last, is to 
meet it fairly, and secondly to meet the demands for college in 
the list of so-called college entrance requirements. In short 
the time has come for secondary schools to cease fitting pupils 
primarily for college, but rather to fit them as far as possible in 
their legitimate field for life, for outside of the privately en- 
dowed school the larger part of the pupils of the secondary 
schools of this country never see the inside of the college wall. 

The great fault in most secondary schools,—owing partly to 
the point of view, i. e., to the pressure of college requirements 
from above, the faculties of which are too often prejudiced in 
an insistence upon the representation of particular subjects in 
the list of entrance requirements, and owing partly to an un- 
pardonable oversight for many years past on the part of the 
school authorities to the essential needs of the youth of the ever 
present day—the blind following of the old tradition,—is that 
they devote too much time to the teaching of the ancient clas- 
sics in their curricula as mere machinery for grammatical 
analysis, neglecting largely their literary merit; in omitting 
nearly all scientific knowledge of the body and in disregarding 
practical instruction in social service, or altruism. The ancient 
classics do not deserve such treatment, and if the colleges con- 
tinue to insist on this requirement in the entrance program, 
they should insist upon its further continuance in the college 
curriculum. The amount of literature of the ancient classics 
read thus in most preparatory schools is also very fragmentary, 
and yet it forms too often the sum total of the attainment of 
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most of our young men in Greek and Latin, and even this is 
purchased too dearly,* for these studies are soon abandoned by 
the vast majority of students in college and forgotten. Their 
service had been reckoned as simply so many ‘‘entrance points’’ 
—what further use for them now that college had been entered? 
And except in the case of the classical scholar, or the specialist, 
call him if you will, teacher of the classics, antiquarian or 
archaeologist, the youth was quite right to discard them. The 
fault was not his that he had studied them in the discourag- 
ingly uninteresting manner he had experienced the past four or 
even six years, before his college entrance; the trouble lay 
elsewhere. And further, I am convinced that an advanced 
knowledge of Greek and Latin forms is not indispensable even 
to the scholar of literature and history. One of the most cul- 
tivated men of my acquaintance to-day, who has long since 
forgotten his classics of the preparatory school, has acquired 
by his extensive reading of the best translations of the ancient 
classics a knowledge of those authors that can put to shame 
many a specialist in those languages. The consensus of opinion 
among men to-day, not teachers of the classics, but including 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, teachers of other subjects and 
business men, is that too much time in school which could be 
spent better otherwise is devoted to the special training in 
Greek and Latin forms and syntax and to this .fragmentary ac- 
quaintance with the literature of the ancient classics. Now as 
it is impossible to teach any language without insistence on ac- 
curacy in grammatical forms and syntax, and as work spent on 
Greek and Latin in the adopted style seems to the adult mind 
in recalling their boyhood days at school, as just so much time 
wasted, I wish to propose, with all due apologies, a scheme of 
study that will emphasize what is best and noblest in the an- 
cient classics themselves, by retaining their literature, more 
fully than by the present method, in the reading of excellent 
translations of these languages in English, French or German, 
co-ordinating these studies with each other—an ancient clas- 
sical course in translation—and by supplementing such read- 
ing by the study of art, antiquities and architecture of the 


*See also Benson’s article in Cornhill Magazine, February, 1910, ‘‘Human- 
istic Education without Latin.”’ 
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Greeks and Romans in place of the piecemeal literature and 
the principal parts of verbs and declension of nouns that are 
associated alone with these studies at school. For this reason, 
therefore, I would suggest a scheme of study in which courses 
in elementary Latin and elementary Greek* should be offered 
only in the last year of the preparatory school before entering 
college, as an elective to be taken principally by those whose 
future plan of life may seem to urge upon them some prelimi- 
nary acquaintance with those languages before entering college, 
and I would petition the colleges to reduce the requirement in 
elementary Latin and elementary Greek to an amount to be 
reasonably covered in one year by the average student in his 
last year at the preparatory school. In short, I feel that to-day 
the ancient classics are properly college courses to be elected 
either by those who intend to become scholars in those subjects 
or by others who think they feel the.need of the special funda- 
mentals in language that these basic languages certainly give, 
whereas their chief value, and it certainly ought not to be neg- 
lected, for the mass of students can be obtained in the trans- 
lated literature in the manner referred to above, and in their 
affiliated studies. I would not, however, make the courses in 
art and architecture technical, but rather largely illustrative, that 
the pupil might be able to recognize the reproduction before 
him and in connection with his literature recall its application. 
The co-ordination of these studies of the ancient classics in 
English, French and German translations should not be diffi- 
cult to arrange, and this should depend on some chronologi- 
cally arranged historical course, which should last throughout 
the pupil’s entire course at school; but when the work in his- 
tory for any given year was on English or American history 
or mediaeval history, the literature and art work should co-or- 
dinate with the peoples studied in the historical course. Even 
then a substratum of reading of the ancient classics in transla- 
tion might be worked into the various literature courses. The 
course in history should close with a hard drill in civics and 
economics in the graduating year of the pupil at school. The 
need, however, of an inflected foreign language for training 


* As there is a beginners’ class in Greek in some colleges, this course might 


well be omitted. 
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the mind in etymology and syntax, seems to me imperative, and 
to take the place of such work in a measure once filled by the 
Greek and Latin, I would suggest the introduction of German 
in the first year of our school course, and this training could 
be supplemented by the introduction of French the next year, 
a comparatively uninflected foreign language. As our relations 
with Mexico and Spanish speaking countries increase, we 
might offer elementary Spanish in addition to elementary 
French, and for such pupils omit advanced French. In illus- 
tration of the co-ordinate methods of teaching in this way, 
when studying Greek and Roman history, the work in English, 
French and German should comprise copious reading of the 
ancient classics in these respective literatures, supplemented 
by a weekly lecture in the co-ordinated art course, illustrated 
by the reflectoscope or stereopticon. The historical studies of 
people on the earth naturally lead us to the study of the earth 
itself as found in political and economic geography, astronomy, 
geology, botany, zoology, physics and chemistry. The study 
of economic geography especially deserves greater considera- 
tion than is possible under our present system, and I would 
include this course with others of the above sciences, in the re- 
quired work of the last year at school. In mathematics the 
work would still be carried out along the same lines as have 
hitherto so well answered the demands for training in calcula- 
tion, and I would suggest some music, drawing and vocational 
training in the early years at school. But hardly less important 
than all this for the youth we are educating, should be a proper 
understanding of his own body, and he should receive this in- 
formation in physiology at the beginning of his school career, 
being required in his final year to pass the college examination 
in this subject. This work for the first three years—I am as- 
suming a six-year preparatory course *—should be supplemented 
by obligatory gymnastic exercises in the morning periods under 
experienced instructors, such work being graded like any other 
school work, and where possible followed up in the afternoon 
by supervisory work on the playing fields. School faculties in 
the past have had too scant acquaintance with this side of the 

*In a four-year school course the work would be distributed differently in 
physiology. 
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life of their pupils. The preparatory school should prepare 
the body as well as the mind of the youth, and should exercise 
judicious control over him whether in the class room or out of 
doors at play. And just here I would co-ordinate with the 
physical development, the training of the spiritual side of the 
boy’s nature, for true sportsmanship on the playing field, or in 
actual warfare, springs from a love of fair play that will not 
take undue advantage of a fallen adversary. The principles of 
courtesy thus inculcated on the playing field lead easily to 
proper regard for others, to respect for those in authority, and 
finally to that respect for the Great Author of our being, which 
men term reverence. And here we get a good opportunity to 
call attention in the biography of the great leaders of social 
service, which should be early studied, to the unselfish motives 
that have actuated men, the heroes of peace and good will, in 
all ages, and parallels could be drawn between them and the 
life of Christ and the Apostles. Last of all in such a course, I 
would give the pupil a little insight into the methods pursued 
in organized social service, the social setthkement work, and the 
various forms of relief as found in our organized charities and 
hospitals to-day. All this work could easily be illustrated by 
the lantern. 

If this scheme of work is reasonable, and I can assure you it 
is of practical arrangement, it is demonstrated that the first de- 
mand in our scheme of education for the development of an all 
around youth, sound in body, sane in mind, and unselfish in 
spirit, has been fairly well answered, and I think we may feel 
secure in believing that such a youth is better prepared to un- 
dertake the responsibilities of either collegiate or business life 
than is the average graduate of our secondary school as it is to- 
day. I cannot agree with either of those who cried for accu- 
racy, that it is attainable only by the study of the ancient 
classics, or that it is a matter of indifference how a boy is edu- 
cated provided he learns how to be accurate. It is of the 
utmost importance what a boy studies, but his development of 
accuracy will depend both upon himself and the supervision 
under which he works. And so I believe that a system of edu- 
cation which undertakes to train methodically the entire youth 
in his threefold nature will meet with readier recognition from 
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the pupils, will develop earlier the quality of receptivity on the 
pupil’s part, and that accuracy will result naturally from a 
system of training co-ordinated on such lines, the practical ap- 
plication of which is illustrated daily to the pupil in the ar- 
rangement of the curriculum itself. For I charge much of the 
superficiality and inaccuracy of the pupils of to-day to the ill- 
assorted and disproportionate systems of study that are pre- 
sented to them, which often lack all logical coherence. That 
this results in mental unrest and loss of mental balance is self- 
evident, for the fruit of unsystematic training is disorder, which 
creates confusion. Hence dissatisfaction and the mad rush for 
college on the pupil’s part where satisfactory upbuilding is 
bound to be handicapped by his insecure foundations, and a 
perfunctory acquiescence on the part of the fitting school, help- 
less in its present position, fast selling its birthright for a mess 
of pottage in the desire to be known as a successful fitting 
school for college. And further if we do our work on lines 
like these as teachers in the secondary school, we may have no 
uneasiness about adjusting our work to college entrance re- 
quirements, but will, on the contrary, find that the adjustment 
will be, as it should be under such conditions, largely on the 
other side, and that the colleges will be glad to accept the prod- 
uct of such a system of training. 

Of the colleges to-day Harvard, so far as satisfying the en- 
trance requirements are concerned, can accept such a pupil 
without making scarcely a change. Indeed she does admit to 
college under her present system a candidate for the degree of 
B.S. without either elementary Latin or elementary Greek, but 
requires the knowledge of either one of these studies from the 
candidate for the degree of A.B. May we not hope that as time 
advances even this distinction may be withdrawn and that the 
kind of degree conferred by Harvard on the college graduate 
will depend on his work as a student after entering college? 
To Harvard, however, is due to-day the credit for recognizing, 
more fully than other Eastern colleges at least, the value of 
many of the features in the system of collegiate preparatory 
work as outlined so imperfectly above, and for presenting an 
opportunity that, comparatively speaking, has been scarcely ap- 
preciated, if not entirely overlooked, by the average secondary 
school in its work of collegiate preparation. 
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JOHN S. ALAN, MT. VERNON, OHIO 


EARLY every modern treatise on education, that 
is nearly every one written within the last five 
years, defines education as a process of making 
the individual an efficient social being. To be- 
come socially efficient one must know some of the 
civil laws, must respect those laws, and obey 
them. Governing nearly every important social 
relation is a law having a fixed penalty for its 
violation. Federal and state statutes say, ‘‘thou shalt not,”’ 
and append a punishment for the one who presumes to do 
otherwise. 

All this means that the majority of citizens at the present 
time believe in a form of government under law; believe that to 
be a desirable citizen one must conform to the will of the ma- 
jority, must learn to be law-abiding. 

For the same reason our educators affirm that school is not a 
preparation for life but is life itself; that these boys and girls 
associated together form a society which is not unlike the mu- 
nicipality or state; that in some way students should be taught 
the duties of a citizen, respect for authority, and observance 
of law. 

Nearly every writer on pedagogy, at least nearly all the older 
writers, advise the young teacher to make no rules, in other 
words no laws, but to depend on each pupil to do the right as 
he knows the right; not to make a fixed penalty for an offense, 
but to wait until that offense has been committed, and then fit 
the punishment to the child. More than that there has grown 
up an idea, firmly implanted in the minds of the students of 
past and present, that to bear witness against a fellow-student 
is a breach of decorum, and that a teacher who asks one pupil 
to ‘‘tellon another’’ has a low standard of honor. In other 
words, the ethics of school are against law, against witness- 
bearing, against a fixed penalty, and fora respecting of persons. 
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Students of government tell us that that state in which there 
is no law, in which each is left to do right according to his 
light, is anarchy. Our laws positively prohibit the making of 
a penalty after a crime has been committed; and one of the 
tenets of our faith in government is that the law is no respecter 
of persons. 

We are not trying to prove that the present condition in 
school is the wrong one; we are attempting to show that one 
reason children do not become law-abiding as citizens, is that 
we have one standard of ethics for the society we call the 
school, and another for the one we call the state, and that the 
schools cannot make good citizens under such regulations (or 
the lack of them). The question for us is, would it be better 
for the individual, when he becomes a citizen, if the school had 
definite rules, with fixed penalties inflicted upon the infraction 
of the rules? Some of our writers have said that the certainty 
of punishment, rather than the severity of it, deters the pupil 
from wrong-doing, but at the same time have argued against 
these fixed school statutes. There can of course be no cer- 
tainty of punishment if the teacher punishes one pupil for an 
offense and does not punish the other one; and even if he pun- 
ishes one by means of a whipping and the other by detention, 
there is an uncertainty that removes much of the effect of the 
law. Some well-known educators have even argued in favor 
of this very uncertainty. | 

Now how can we harmonize these two methods of procedure? 
If anarchy is a good thing in school; if respecting the individ- 
ual is wise in part of life; if witness-bearing be dishonorable 
in early years, why shall not the citizen be governed by his own 
notions of right and wrong; why shall not the state make al- 
lowance for the standing of the individual; why shall not judges 
and juries find out the,facts in criminal cases without compel- 
ling the witness to take the stand? On the other hand if the 
state is acting from a correct philosophy, why shall we not in 
the school be governed by the same system? 

One of the speakers at the Chicago meeting of the Superin- 
tendents’ Section of the N. E. A., declared that the peril of the 
country is mob law. But mob law is made by individuals act- 
ing according to what they, at the time, think is right, and 
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making the penalty after the deed has been done by the one 
upon whom they inflict the punishment. Should we not be 
surprised if the public accused us of following mob law in eur 
management of school affairs? 

We must agree that we as a nation are in dire need of a 
greater respect for the majesty of the law; of a better observ- 
ance of the statutes; and that if we as school officers and 
teachers can do anything to hasten a supplying of that need 
we should take prompt measures to do so. 

A charge made lately by some writers is, that the schools by 
an abundance of rules to produce uniformity, destroy individ- 
uality. What are those rules? Aside from a few schemes to 
save time in dismissal and in distributing and collecting mate- 
rials very few schools have any rules. There is, in the writer’s 
mind, a greater opportunity for choice in the manner of pro- 
cedure and method of work in the schools than there is in the 
average mill, office or store. The great demand to-day is for 
men and women who will do what they are told and in the way 
they are told, according to rule. And in the public schools 
there is a greater need for a rule of action and then for firm- 
ness in the teacher to have the rule inforced, without respect 
of persons. 














Applied Science: Physics 
j. C- PACKARD, SCIENCE MASTER, HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 


NHE most elementary student of modern educa- 
tional schemes cannot fail to note that the subject 
of elementary physics occupies to-day but a com- 
paratively insignificant place upon the program 
of the average high school. The basis of most 
of the natural sciences, at the very foundation of 
our chief industries, and embodying within itself 
the fundamental principles underlying nearly all 
of the great inventions of modern times, physics, in the midst of 
a so-called scientific age, is in the year of our Lord 1910 scarcely 
holding its own against such subjects as French, German, and 
chemistry. 

How has this state of things come about? The question fs 
not easily answered. There are some things that may be said, 
however. 

1. The natural philosophy of twenty-five years ago grew up 
in the secondary school, associated itself closely with the 
familiar phenomena of daily life, attempted a simple explana- 
tion of facts easily observed by any one, was largely, if not 
wholly, qualitative, discussed subjects in the large, taught its 
devotees to make things that would ‘‘go’’; and left the develop- 
ment of theory to the college professor. There were many 
table experiments of a brilliant if not of a sensational order, 
and the boys were allowed, in many cases, to play with the 
apparatus as much as they pleased. 

2. Physics was handed down to us from the college. It came 
ready-made from the hands of scholars who had spent most 
of their lives up to this time in research-work, or the study 
of phenomena from a purely academic standpoint. . Quan- 
titative work took the place of qualitative. The subject 
developed a distinctly mathematical phase. Attempts at exact 
measurements led to the discussion of errors, the refinement of 
apparatus for the demonstration of so-called physical laws, and 
the production of an endless series of academic problems de- 
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signed to impress these laws upon the immature mind, with 
but little reference to their practical applications. 

The manipulation of this new form of apparatus took the 
place of experimenting with “‘things that are made to go,’’ and 
the average boy began to lose interest. 

Intensive study of the grammar of our science led in a few 
years to a gross neglect of its wondrous literature. But the 
college entrance examination set its seal upon the course and 
the new order of things became an established fact.* 

Within the last generation the content of the science has 
grown with startling rapidity. Countless applications of ab- 
sorbing interest appear on every hand. The gasolene engine, 
the wireless telegraph, the flying machine, the submarine boat, 
the electric organ sans pipe, bellows, and reed are turning the 
world upside down. 

Yet in spite of all this wondrous activity, while the teachers 
of manual training and domestic science are daily revealing to 
hundreds of eager students the wonders of applied science as 
displayed in the arts and crafts, we teachers of the science 
universal are, in too many cases I fear, as sedulously striving 
to hide these same wonders from the pupils under our care, in 
order, forsooth, that they may be rooted and grounded in the 
**fundamental principles’’ as laid down by our remote ancestors. 

These are the facts. What is to be done about them? It 
goes without saying that in the realm of science, as in lan- 
guage, one must master the grammar if he is ever to enjoy the 
literature, but there are many ways of accomplishing this end. 

The Latinists—past-masters of the art of teaching—have’ 
shown us how to interweave the literature and the grammar 
of their favorite study so that one may catch wondrous glimpses 
of the glorious summits ahead, while still struggling up the 
steep and barren hillside of the immediate present. 

To attain success in handling the boys and girls of to-day in 
America, the teacher of physics must keep his eye constantly 


*One must admit, also, that the other subjects in the curriculum of 
twenty-five years ago, were made by no means as fascinating as they are to-day; 
that manual training had not yet appeared with its entrancing workshops and 
able teachers ; and that the college entrance examinations in all subjects were 
vastly easier. 
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fixed upon the practical applications of the principles he is try- 
ing to enforce, to the pulsating life of the wondrous world about 
us. He must spend a good part of his spare time in seeking, 
high and low, for interesting and useful appliances or telling 
illustrations from the shops, the street, the magazines, the 
newspapers, and that marvelous text-book of applied science, 
the commercial catalogue. In this way only can the boys and 
girls be made to feel that they are getting something that is 
really worth while, something that will tend to make each one 
of them of more consequence in the opinion of the world at 
large, as well as in the judgment of the man of books. 

To be more explicit, the study of the laws of fluid-pressure 
should lead to the discussion of the thrilling experiences of 
aeronauts and the depth of the ocean—as related to submarines, 
submerged wrecks, deep-sea fishes, the work of divers. Boys 
should be encouraged to read such books as, A Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea, My Flying Machines, and The Depths 
of the Sea. Such topics as the construction and the use of 
dry-docks, floating and otherwise, the design of a water tank 
to hold a stipulated number of gallons of water, of a hydraulic 
lift and a turbine water wheel, the method of testing a steam 
boiler for pressure as actually carried out by the insurance in- 
spector, the study of one’s local municipal water supply and 
the mechanism of a water meter, should most assuredly form 
a vital part of the course. Time can be gained by omitting 
some of the experiments now given under specific gravity, and 
the greater part of those puzzling, not to say useless, problems 
coming under the same head in many of our elementary text- 
books, both ancient and modern. 

The subject of heat should cover ventilation, with special 
reference to house-sanitation. Such topics as the ventilation 
of the bedroom, the living room, the kitchen, the refrigerator, 
the oven, and the hydraulic trap should receive careful attention. 
Pupils can easily be led to investigate these matters in their 
own homes, and I feel assured that the interest aroused by the 
discussion of such practical matters will prove a great surprise 
to those teachers, if such there be, who have never tried it. 
The various systems of house-heating—by means of stoves, 
furnaces, hot-water heaters and steam apparatus—should also 
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be taken up and carefully studied. Certain commercial cata- 
logues, beautifully illustrated, to be had gratis of many large 
houses dealing in the various forms of heating apparatus, will 
be found exceedingly useful in this connection. Indeed, a 
series of diagrams for this very purpose has been published and 
is for sale ata merely nominal price by the Walker Pratt Manfg. 
Co., Boston, Mass. The hot-air engine, the steam engine, and 
if possible the gasolene engine, should be thoroughly discussed 
under this head, the actual models being displayed in working 
order, and various tests being made upon each by the students 
themselves. 

The wondrous consequences following from the high specific 
heat of water are more important, and I may say far more in- 
teresting to take up with the average student than, for instance, 
the discussion of problems arising from hypothetical mixtures 
of varying quantities of hot and cold water. The evaporation 
of moisture from the skin and its physiological consequences 
are topics of more real worth to the pupil than the cause of the 
dew, or the vapor-tension of ether. 

How can we gain time for these topics? By omitting experi- 
ments upon latent heat of ice, the latent heat of steam, the law 
of increase of pressure of a gas maintained at constant volume, 
and, possibly, the testing of a mercury thermometer,—assuming 
the results obtained along these lines by scientists to be true 
and applying the constants found in the tables to practical 
problems of a simple order. 

The most important topics under the head of optics for high 
school pupils at least are the camera and the eye. These sub- 
jects must be treated as fully as possible, even if one omit the 
subject of mirrors altogether. The method and the importance 
of the testing of one’s eyesight for near vision and astigmatism, 
with the’ use of spectacles, should be made perfectly clear. | 
believe, indeed, that the time will come when it will be looked 
upon as a serious reflection upon the teacher of optics if a 
pupil gets by this course with defective eyesight that has not 
been attended to. The opera glass, the spy glass, the celestial 
telescope, with a hint at its wondrous revelations, the stereop- 
ticon and the reflectoscope should receive due attention. Simple 
microscopes can usually be borrowed from the biological de- 
partment for examination and testing. 
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The subject of color and the harmonies of color should also 
come in for a fair share of attention. A vast amount of ap- 
paratus is not needed for this subject, but it should be carefully 
chosen. The optical disc can be made to do wonders. The 
subject of the candle power of the various illuminants in com- 
mon use requires but little apparatus, and can be made intensely 
interesting. 

Under electricity, one must reach the dynamo and the motor 
even if one has to make use of lantern slides and cuts from 
trade catalogues in place of the things themselves. The use of 
the voltmeter, the ammeter and the wattmeter must be made 
clear though one be obliged to omit the simple cell and the 
tangent galvometer. The efficiency of an electric stove, a small 
motor, or an incandescent lamp, illustrated by an actual experi- 
ment performed by the pupils in the laboratory, is an interest- 
ing and profitable topic for discussion, involving as it does but 
little expensive apparatus and leading the way to many im- 
portant topics. 

The telegraph and the telephone should be illustrated by 
actual commercial instruments, to be installed by the boys as 
laboratory experiments. A simple receiver for wireless teleg- 
raphy can now be easily made by any intelligent boy and set 
up at home to catch stray messages from the very air about his 
head,—for everyone knows that the atmosphere itself is vibrant 
with electric speech in these wondrous days of Fessenden and 
Marconi. 

Then, too, the spark-coil must come in for a far more com- 
plete treatment than a generation ago, the difference between 
make and break and jump-spark being carefully pointed out 
and their special characteristics explained. 

One must learn to stop somewhere, however. Under me- 
chanics, the despair of the schoolboy and the sine qua non of 
the college professor, one must, of course, take up the laws 
of falling bodies, the composition of motions, the five principal 
machines, the principle of work and the conservation of energy. 
But to my certain knowledge, the study of a clock and the 
mechanism of.a sewing machine, when properly treated, 
serve to brighten the course immensely. Efficiency is the key- 
note, however, and horse power the subject that is of the 
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greatest interest to the majority of the boys—in my section at 
least. 

What shall I say of sound? Until some astute philosopher 
shall come forward and show us how the subject can be effec- 
tively taught in the secondary schools as the basis of music, I 
firmly believe that it had been better omitted altogether. 

In some such way as this can the grammar and the literature 
be interwoven, but how about the college entrance examination? 
Ah! There’s the rub. We must insist upon more time on the 
schedule. I submit that five years for Latin, four for French, 
three for German, and one for physics is not a fair allotment 
in this scientific age of ours. There is where the battle is to 
rage in the near future. May the scientists win! 


& 


The Uplift 


RAY GREGG 


Downcast, alone, I strolled the fields, 
Urged on by vague unrest; 
Though why cast down no reason known, 
Except that Good was Evil grown, 
And I forlorn, oppressed. 


Naught of earth seemed worth the while, 
No Faith on which to draw; 

With Heaven and God a fickle hope 

And mind in darkness left to grope 
A tinsel toy of Law. 


Without design I picked a flower,- 

A tiny turquoise dot 
That gemmed the grass with beauty rare ; 
Four-petalled, perfect, pure and fair, 

A wild Forget-me-not. 


‘‘Misguided one,’’ I heard it say, 
‘*Thou hast thy God forgot, 
Else thou wouldst see through me His mind 
And not blind Law! Then courage find 
For he forgetteth not.”’ 


Whence light of heart I found the day, 
Despite its clouds, made bright, 

For that small hint of Heaven’s blue 

Had smiled its love-lit message true, 
And nerved me for the fight. 
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Industrial Education 
(as embodied in the New Vocational School in New York City) 


GUSTAVE STRAUBENMULLER, ASSOCIATE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
NEW YORK 

O-DAY we face a new educational need which 

has developed with the evolution of our industries 

and commerce. It is industrial efficiency through 

industrial education. The impelling force of the 

great movement for industrial education, now 

| passing over our country, is the desire to make 

} our trades capable of competition by increasing 

the industrial efficiency of our workmen. Better 

workmen and better goods, more producers and fewer idlers, 

greater economy in production and less waste of our natural 

resources, less child labor and fewer mothers in shop and fac- 

tory, more protective devices, greater respect for human life, 

higher regard for the dignity of labor, increase in prosperity 

and wages, are but a few results that will follow the proper 

education of the workman and the right control of the employer. 

What is being done and what is being planned by the public 

school authorities to meet the problem of industrial education? 

Many of our schools are now equipped with kitchens and 

shops. The work in the shops is growing more and more 

practical. The Board of Education is extending this work as 

rapidly as funds are apportioned for this purpose by the city 

authorities. The next step, one of great importance, is the ex- 

tension of the benefits of manual training to such children as 

will never reach the last two years of the elementary course. It 

is planned that these children be taught after three o’clock and 

probably on Saturday mornings. The third step, the organiza- 
tion of a preparatory trade school, is being taken up now. 
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There are three classes of boys and girls to be provided for 
by the Board of Education: (1) the boy or girl who leaves 
school at fourteen, whether a graduate of the elementary school 
or not; (2) the boy or girl who leaves high school after a short 
stay; (3) the apprentice of from sixteen to twenty years of age 
engaged in a trade, who feels the need of additional training. 
For the last named we have in the city three public evening 
trade schools, in which supplemental work in the various trades 
is being given. For the other two classes of boys a day school 
will be opened next September.* This school is not to bea 
manual training high school; it is not to be a technical high 
school; it is not to be a combination of an academic school, a 
commercial and a trade school under one head; it is not tobea 
compromise; it is not to be a tail to any kite; it will not em- 
phasize scholarship; it will not be too narrowly utilitarian; it 
will not graduate finished journeymen or skilled mechanics, 
but, it will be a preparatory trade school. It will stand for a 
definite thing and a definite purpose. It will be a separate unit 
in the school system. It will be shoplike; the instruction will 
be individual; the vocational subjects will be the core of its 
teaching; theory will go hand in hand with practice; the able 
boy will advance more rapidly than the slow boy; work and 
service will be emphasized, and the pupil will receive some 
training to prepare him for the responsibilities of civic life. 

This school will differ from the existing manual training 
schools in the following particulars :— 
































It will admit the graduate of the elementary school, irrespec- 
tive of age, and any other boy fourteen years old, not a gradu- 
ate, who can pass an examination conducted by the principal 
of the vocational school, in reading, writing, common fractions, 
decimal fractions, weights and measures. 

As the equipment of this school will be expensive, and as the 
work will be of an intensive and special character, and as no 
time can be wasted, therefore no boy will be admitted unless 
he signs a statement declaring his intention to complete the 
prescribed course and to enter some handicraft trade. 

* This school was established as the first public day vocational school in New 


York City in September, 1909, at 138th Street and Fifth Avenue. A brief 
statement of its purpose and plans is also published herewith. 
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Furthermore, in order that time and money shall not be 
squandered, the boy will remain on probation for five months, 
when he will be dropped from the register unless he shows 
fitness for the work. The workshop will be the core of the 
school, and practical work will be the watchword. As practice 
without theory signifies stagnation, theory will be taught as it 
grows out of practice, and will be taught only as the practical 
work demands it. The Board of Education does not intend 
that these schools should impart any theoretical knowledge 
merely because of its probable future value to a boy entering a 
trade. 3 

The school hours will be from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., corre- 
sponding somewhat to the working hours ina shop. The ob- 
ject of this is to accustom the boy to the hours of a working 
day before he enters a-shop to earn a living. For this reason, 
and for others, he gets but one month’s vacation in the summer. 

In this school there will be two kinds of instructors, the 
teacher of vocational subjects and the teacher of non-vocational 
subjects. It is axiomatical thata trade subject should be taught 
by a man who knows the trade, a man who has thorough and 
practical experience as a workman ina shop, a skilled practi- 
tioner in the trade he is expected toteach. Therefore, the Board 
of Education prescribes the following qualification for all ap- 
plicants desiring to teach trade subjects: ‘‘Five years’ success- 
ful experience as journey wage-earners, or in higher positions.’’ 
The instructor must be able to do things, to make things, and 
to do and to make them so well as to arouse in the pupil a de- 
sire to imitate him. Experience has taught the Board that not 
every skillful mechanic is a good teacher, therefore the 
mechanic teacher will be employed as a substitute teacher until 
he has proved his teaching ability. The advantage gained by 
such method of employment is that the services of an inefficient 
teacher may be dispensed with before he has wasted too much 
of the pupils’ time. Time is so precious in a trade school that 
it should not be wasted by inefficient teaching. 

The vocational teacher will not only teach manipulation of 
tools and the principles and processes underlying constructive 
work, but he will teach the boy how to apply this knowledge, 
and will give him such training as will enable him to enter a 
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shop or factory with a clearer understanding of what lies before 
him, thus enabling him to adapt himself readily and easily to 
his new surroundings. 

The non-vocational teacher will teach such subjects as are 
related to the trades and are largely informational in character. 
English, mathematics, civics, drawing, reading of plans and 
| specifications, and shop arithmetic will be among the essential 
subjects; history and geography are to be taught incidentally as 
the work in the shop calls for knowledge in these subjects. 

In the vocational line there will be machine shop practice, 
printing, electric wiring and installation, together with some 
of the metal trades and wood-working trades. The school will 
not be equipped to teach all these trades at its inauguration in 
September. 

If deemed advisable or necessary, a plan of co-operative in- 
dustrial training between vocational schools and appropriate 
factories will be arranged. Ih order to secure as a principal a 
practical man, who has also had some experience as a teacher, 
the qualifications are, graduation from a college or university, 
together with ten years’ satisfactory experience in teaching or 
supervision, provided that not less than two years’ of such ten 
years’ experience shall have been in the practice of a trade. 
| I recite these details to show that this problem has been care- 
fully thought out, and that nothing has been neglected to insure 
the success of this school. Let us hope that nothing will 
hamper us, that we shall not be compelled to wait for bitter 
experience to teach us our errors and force upon us hurried 
adjustment, that we may be permitted to plan carefully and eco- 
nomically now, that we may be allowed to work out this prob- 
lem in a leisurely and pedagogic manner, and finally that we 
may get the great wherewithal so necessary to carry out any 
project of general importance to the community. 


& 


The New Vocational School for Boys, in New York City 


———— 


Dr. Gustave Straubenmuller, Associate Superintendent of 
Public Schools, New York, was one of the prime movers in es- 
tablishing the first public vocational school in New York. The 
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school was organized in September, 1909, and has been equipped 
as rapidly as possible as a most complete trade school. It will 
doubtless be of interest to our readers to learn of the purposes 
and curricula of this school as stated by its principal, Dr. Charles 


J. Pickett. 
PURPOSE 


The school is intended for those boys who desire an education 
that will prepare them for industrial work as distinguished from 
office work. Pupils will be afforded an opportunity to learn the 
elements of a trade, and to study architectural, freehand and 
mechanical drawing, while continuing their general education 
along lines that will best fit in with this work. A course of in- 
struction at this school unquestionably will increase a boy’s 
earning capacity. It will also give him a training which he 
could not hope to secure if he started to work as an unskilled 
apprentice. 

Everything necessary for the work is supplied by the school : 
there are no charges of any kind. 


ADMISSION OF PUPILS 


Pupils who have graduated from an elementary school are 
admitted on presentation of their graduation card. Pupils who 
have not graduated may be admitted under certain conditions, 
if they are fourteen years old. No boy will be admitted unless 
his record shows him to be of good moral character, and worthy 
of commendation in effort and intelligence. The principal will 
be glad to confer with the parents of boys who contemplate 
taking up this work. 


LENGTH OF COURSE 


The course is designed to cover one year or two years of 
work. Provision is also made for those boys who desire to 
continue longer inthe school. Every boy who enters is expected 
to remain for the full course. 


~~~ 
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SCHOOL CALENDAR 


The school is open every month in the year except August. 
The holidays are the same as in the other schools of the city. 
There are no sessions on Saturday. The school day begins at 
g A. M., and extends to 5 Pp. M., with one hour for lunch. The 
object of this arrangement is to accustom the boy to the realities 
of the business world. 

All the work is done in the school, hence the boys are not 
given any home lessons. For the same reason, they do not 
carry any books to and from school. The longer school day, 
and the intensive nature of the work make these arrangements 
possible and desirable. If a pupil desires to do so, he may 
arrange with his instructors for special work to be done at home. 


SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION 


Those boys who know definitely just what trade they want to 
follow, are permitted to start at that work, and to devote most of 
their time to it. Those boys who have not decided on any special 
work are permitted and required to take several lines of trade 
work. The instructors can then advise the boys intelligently and 
guide them to a wise choice. After this has been done, the 
pupils will devote their time to the trade selected. 

All the instruction is individual, although the boys work in 
groups. There are no regular ‘‘ classes,” as the term is ordi- 
narily used. Each boy is a unit, and he progresses as rapidly 
as his ability will permit. 

In addition to the trade work, all the boys are required to 
take trade drawing, together with the non-vocational subjects, to 
which they devote about one quarter of their time. 


COURSES OFFERED 
A. Vocational. 
Wood Work: House carpentry and construction; cabinet 
making and bench work; wood turning; pattern making in 
wood ; use of wood-milling machinery. 
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Metal Work: General machine shop practice; sheet metal 
work ; forging; plumbing; electric wiring and installation. 

Printing : Composition ; press work. 
B. Drawing. 

(1) Mechanical drawing, working drawings, isometric draw- 
ings, architectural drawings; (2) freehand; (3) industrial de- 
sign; (4) making and reading blue prints. 


C. Non- Vocational Subjects. 

(1) Trade mathematics, arithmetic, use of symbols (element- 
ary algebra), plane geometry as used in trade, trigonometry as 
used in trade; (2) English, business letters, reading, with oral 
and written expression, drawing of contracts, writing specifica- 
tions, etc.; (3) industrial history, civics; (4) industrial and 
commercial geography; (5) applied physics and chemistry ; 
(6) simple bookkeeping ; (7) elements of commercial law. 

The teachers are all experts in their respective lines. The 
trades are to be taught by experienced mechanics. Everything 
will be done to make the school conditions prepare boys for 
actual business practices. 


GRADUATION 


Upon completion of the prescribed course, pupils are given a 
diploma which certifies that they have graduated from the voca- 
tional school. This diploma should be of great assistance to 
boys in securing employment. 


EQUIPMENT 


The building is new, and is supplied with every requirement 
for the comfort and convenience of the pupils, including a lunch 
room where those boys, who so desire, can secure good food at 
a very low cost. The mechanical equipment is thorough and 
up-to-date. 








Examination Questions for Stevenson’s Treasure Island 


MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY 


1. To what department of literature does TREAsURE ISLAND be- 
long? What position does it occupy among works of its class? 

2. How do you distinguish the story of adventure from the histori- 
cal novel on the one hand, and the romance proper on the other? 
Give the name of a book which you consider typical of each of these 
three classes of fiction. 

3. What are some of the advantages of the sea and of sea life as a 
setting for a story of adventure? What recent changes in the condi- 
tions of seafaring, limit these advantages? 

4. At what period and in what part of England does the story of 
TREASURE ISLAND open? What trade, which would naturally attract 
seamen of buccaneering tendencies to this locality, centered at Bristol ? 

5. Describe the manner in which the story of TREASURE ISLAND is 
told. Compare the portion of the story told by Dr. Livesey with the 
rest of the book. 

6. Name the chief characters of the story. What was the position 
of the *‘ Squire’’ and of the ** Doctor’’ in an English rural community 
of the eighteenth century? From what considerations of official and 
social rank did they derive their authority and influence? 

7. On what principle did Squire Trelawney and Dr. Livesey take 
possession of the chart? Do you think their legal right to this docu- 
ment and to the treasure was any better than that of the pirates? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

8. Who were the buccaneers? What distinction do you make be- 
tween buccaneer and pirate? How did the buccaneers and pirates 
obtain their wealth and what, presumably, was their reason for 
burying it on the island? 

g. What plot for the recovery of the treasure did Squire Trelawney’s 
indiscretion enable Silver to form? Had the plan succeeded, what 
would have been the fate of the owners of the schooner and such of 
the crew as refused to join the pirates? 


10. Describe the manner in which Silver’s plans received their first 
check. 
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11. Explain the mummery of the ‘* Black Spot,’’ and describe the 
effect of this phase of buccaneer discipline on the development of the 
story. 

12. Write a character sketch of Jim Hawkins, and illustrate the 
sketch with appropriate anecdotes. 

13. Tell the story of Jim’s capture of the Hispaniola. 

14. Explain the exigencies of the story which compelled the author 
to sacrifice Jim’s reputation for stability of character and faithfulness 
to duty. 

15. Describe in full ‘* Treasure Island” and the spot in which the 
treasure was buried. Describe the landing of the ship’s owners on the 
island and Captain Smollett’s preparations to repel an attack. 

16. Would you, if you had been in Captain Smollett’s place, have 
abandoned your ship? 

17. Explain the differences of character and training which created 
ill feeling between the Squire and Captain Smollett. In what way 
did the stern and unsympathetic discipline maintained by Captain 
Smollett assist Silver in his plot for corrupting the sailors who had 
shipped in good faith? 

18. What had been the position of John Silver on the pirate ship? 
What was his ostensible business in Bristol ? 

19. Does John Silver seem to you to be a man of normal instincts, 
who has been attracted to crime by avarice; or a criminal by instinct, 
who can assume a disguise of honest good nature; or an unnatural 
combination of simple seaman and bloodthirsty pirate? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

20. Name the five scenes of the story which seem to you most 
exciting. Describe two of them. 

21. Describe in detail the part played by Ben Gunn in the story, 
and explain Stevenson’s purpose in introducing this character. 

22. What use does Stevenson make in the story, of the superstitious 
nature of the mutineers? 

23. Repeat the title verse of TREASURE ISLAND, and explain its 
application to the story. 

24. What other books of adventure have you read? Compare 
‘TREASURE ISLAND with these. 

25. What position does Stevenson occupy in literature? Give a 
brief sketch of his career. Name his best known works and state the 
character of each. 

















Editorial 


FFAHE duty of patriotism should be constantly and carefully taught 

to children of school age. No one is better qualified to teach 
it than the teacher, who is hired by the state and paid out of the 
public moneys for services rendered. This implies an obligation on 
the teacher’s part to make suitable preparation to present the subject 
by careful thought and study and by the cultivation of a personal en- 
thusiasm which shall be contagious. Yet we fear that a good deal 
of what passes for the teaching of patriotism in the public schools is 


‘ , 


only ‘‘skin-deep.’’ Let the teacher test the matter by a little inves- 
tigation. Ask the class, ‘‘What is patriotism?’’ The reply will 
probably be instantly given, ‘“‘It is love of country.’’ But the 
chances are that this answer carries but little depth of meaning to 
those who glibly utter it. Follow it up, then, with some other ques- 
tions that will oblige the class to do a little real thinking. What is 
this country which we should love? Who ever saw it? What does 
it look like? Why should we love it? What has itdone for us? In 
what ways have our ancestors proved their love for it and set us an 
example of loyalty and devotion? How can we serve our country in 
times of stress and war? How in times of peace? Can children as 
well as grown up people serve their country? Give historic ex- 
amples. What can you do now, day by day and year by year, to 
show that you really love your country? Such questions as these 
will prove suggestive and will draw out the personal ideas of the 
pupils and set them thinking. The annual recurrence of Patriots’ 
Day, Memorial Day and Independence Day affords an excellent 
opportunity to teach this supremely important subject. The funda- 
mental conception of the country as an entity, a living organism, 
should be awakened in the minds of the pupils. They should be 
made to feel that it is something more than a mere abstraction. They 
should realize that every day and hour it is blessing our lives with 
its protection, its guaranty of peaceful homes, of the opportunity 
for the pursuit of ‘‘life, liberty and happiness.’’ They should feel 
grateful for its gifts of good roads, the opportunity to get an educa- 
tion, its ‘‘ guaranty ’’ of the safety of property and of person, and of 
the integrity of the thousand and one laws regulating commerce, the 
industries and the entire life of all the people. To be disloyal to 
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one’s country would be to revert in so far as one’s personal attitude 
and influence is concerned, to a state of barbarism in which every 
man’s hand is against every other man’s, and there is no security, 
peace or opportunity for real happiness. Therefore men have gladly 
fought and died for their country. Therefore we salute and revere 
the flag, the symbol of the land we love and of the government that 
blesses us. Therefore we strive to be true to each and every obliga- 
tion in school and home and among our comrades, that we may grow 
up into good and useful and law-abiding citizens of whom our coun- 
try may be proud, as it has been proud of our Washington and 
Lincoln and the hosts who laid down their lives for their country 
in the Civil War; and of the other hosts who in time of peace have 
built up the nation’s life in its present great civilization and world- 
renown. To be a child of such a nation is a proud distinction, and 
constitutes one of the most precious of human heritages. 

Let us use our national holidays conscientiously for the awakening 
of such ideals in our young people. Thus we shall make the exer- 
cises which are usually held in the schools on such occasions some- 
thing more than a mere show of declaiming and something better 


than a momentary ebullition of weak sentimentality. 


MHE introduction of vocational training into the later years of 
public schooling is well enough; but we believe that most 
friends of education will ultimately conclude that the elementary 
schools should confine themselves to those subjects which are funda- 
mental to all knowledge and which rhust be mastered as preliminary 
to any and all specialization. The grade curriculum is crowded 
enough already. The subjects that experience has approved are cal- 
culated to develop immature minds, and no child of elementary school 
age is qualified to decide what vocation he will ultimately follow. 
This question should not usually be decided for him either by his 
teachers or his parents. No man knows what a child of eight or 
ten or twelve years is likely to be best fitted for at eighteen or twenty. 
It is the duty of the elementary school to train his mind and char- 
acter and give him the ability to choose later the career he will make 
for himself. To do this well should tax to the utmost the time and 
abilities of both teachers and pupils of the elementary schools. To 
arrogate to themselves the power to decide upon a given trade or 


calling for a given pupil and then to begin his training therefor, 
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would be assuming a greater responsibility than any body of grade 
teachers would care to assume. It would interrupt their legitimate 
work and be sure to result in misfits and disappointments. By all 
means let us postpone vocational training to as late a point in the 
public school course as may be possible. 


HE historical interest of localities innumerable in Eastern Massa- 

chusetts will no doubt attract many visitors to the National 
Education Association meeting to be held in Boston next July 2 to 
8. Judging from past experience abundant information in the form 
of guidebooks, guides, excursions, etc., will be furnished visiting 
teachers. In the February to June numbers of Epucation in 1903, 
the year of the last meeting in Boston, we published a series of valu- 
able illustrated articles by experts on Plymouth, Concord and Lex- 
ington, Old Salem, Cambridge and Boston. We have a limited 
supply still of the numbers containing those interesting articles. All 
visiting teachers should see the above named places. The ‘‘ Historic 
Pilgrimage’’ is a personal inspiration, and to have seen with one’s 
own eyes the very places where the great acts of our country’s earliest 
history transpired is an immense advantage to ateacher. This alone 
should decide many a one to attend the coming N. E. A. meeting 
and compensate for any expenditure of time and money that may be 
necessary. 


__ American School Peace League is very much alive and in 

evidence as a powerful contributary source for the uplift of the 
nation along the line of higher and finer civic ideals. A series of 
leaflets issued by this League gives publicity to some of the aims of , 
the body and shows the value of the work it is proposing and doing. 
We quote the following suggestive paragraph from a recent bulletin. 
Its author is Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, who says:— 

‘‘A college professor, with no comprehension of what the new 
peace movement means, has recently cited the words of certain ex- 
tremists who, he avers, would remove all reference to wars from his- 
tory, and has held up to derision the ‘sentimentalists’ who would 
make ‘molly coddles’ of American boys by disparaging militarism. 
Possibly there may be persons who would like to falsify history by 
eliminating all reference to war, but they are not in the new School 
Peace League and have no standing in the peace movement. There 
is no public question so little understood to-day by persons with di- 
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plomas and degrees and who are intelligent on general subjects as 
this movement which this series of articles attempts to deal with. 
So far from being a movement toward what is negative, invirile and 
sentimental, it is intensely practical, aggressive, and demands the 
highest courage and bravery. It touches current problems of stu- 
pendous financial and ethical importance, and it does not concern it- 
self with the millennium.’”’ 

Our sympathies are wholly with this grand modern movement, and 
we are in the field to aid it in every way in our power. In this con- 
nection we are glad to give currency to the ‘‘Peace Pin Contest’’ 
now in progress under the auspices of the League. 

Two sets of prizes are offered forthe most artistic and appropriate 
designs which may be used as the official symbol of the American 
School Peace League. Such designs must lend themselves to decora- 
tive purposes, such as brooches, scarf pins, etc. First set: Open to 
the public and private elementary schools of the United States. 
Second set: Open to the public and private secondary schools of the 
United States. Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five 
dollars will be given for the three best designs in both sets. Judges: 
Arthur W. Dow, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City; Leslie W. Miller, Principal Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, Pa.; Herman A. MacNeil, 
Sculptor, Northern Boulevard, College Point, New York City; 
Douglas G. Field, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss 
Frances Lee, Teacher in Miss Winsor’s School, Boston, and Milton 
Academy, Milton, Mass. Contest closes May 1, 1910. Conditions 
of the contest: The name of the contestant must not appear on the 
design, which should be accompanied by a letter giving the de- 
signer’s name, school and home address, and sent to Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, Secretary American School Peace League, 405 
Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass., not later than May 1, 1910. 
The award of the prize will be made at the Annual Meeting, July, 
1910, and the accepted designs will become the property of the 
League. Information concerning literature on the purpose of the 
League may be obtained from the Secretary. 
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Foreign Notes 


~ 
OUR LATIN NEIGHBORS 

The relations of the United States to the American Republics south 
of us are becoming every day closer and closer, and it is therefore of 
first importance that we should understand the Latin peoples, their 
modes of thought, points of view and social and intellectual stand- 
ards. That they attach special value to the English language is evi- 
dent from the very general effort to introduce it into their schools. 
Cuba is making arrangements for great extension of English teaching, 
under competent supervision; Guatemala is including the language 
in the obligatory course of study for its schools; and South American 
countries generally are increasing the time given to Euglish in their 
school programs. We should be deceived, however, if we were to 
imagine that the motive for this effort is other or deeper than a com- 
mercial one. Neither the treasures of English literature nor the 
standards of life most prized by ourselves affect our Spanish neigh- 
bors. Indeed, as regards the higher education, its processes and out- 
comes, French precedents and ideals are supreme. There are many 
reasons why we should seek to offset this influence; but this cannot 
be done in a moment, and if done at all, it will only be by a deeper 
respect on our part for culture studies and higher standards for admis- 
sion to professional careers. Our influence, so far, is exercised 
chiefly in regard to the conduct of elementary schools. 

In all the Latin-American countries there is at least a nominal 
public school system but, as a rule, the range of its operations is 
limited. The percentage of illiterates is high even in Argentina 
and Chile,—in which popular education is more extended than in any 
other of the Spanish-speaking countries south of us, not even omit- 
ting Mexico. But it must be remembered that this condition is much 
less significant in these countries than it would be in our own, since 
political power is absolutely in the hands of the higher classes who 
are intelligent and highly cultured. The movement for popular 
education does notforiginate with the masses; but is the result of 
efforts put forth by patriotic leaders in the interests of progress, 
social and industrial. 

LESSONS FROM CANADA 

Canada is affording to the world interesting examples of the method 
of introducing new branches, such as manual training, as an integral 
part of the common school course of study. Through the liberality 
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of Sir William Macdonald, two important centers of what may be 
termed ‘‘new education’’ have been created. These are the Mac- 
donald Institute at Guelph College, Ontario, and the Macdonald 
College at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Quebec. Both serve as model 
institutes to be followed in other places, and as training centers for 
teachers required for the new studies. 


NEW EDUCATION IN CHINA 

The prominence given to education, in the transformation of 
China, which is progressing slowly but surely, is a matter that 
should interest all Western nations. It may perhaps be claimed 
without exaggeration that in the future the nations whose influence 
in the educational work of the Empire is greatest at this initial stage, 
will reap largest benefits. 

In the new educational system the training of military officers has 
been most carefully planned. Since 1905 the aspirants for military 
preferment must pass through three grades of instruction, represented 
by the preparatory and intermediate schools and the school for offi- 
cers. Entering the preparatory school between the age of fifteen and 
eighteen years, the candidate has before him three years of study in 
that, followed by two years in one of the four intermediate schools of 
the Empire; at the end of this period of general training, he passes 
the stage of camp service, and then is admitted to the Imperial 
school for officers at Peking. While German influence is apparent in 
the work, it is Japanese influence that predominates both in the new 
military organization and in the elaborate system of military educa- 
tion. This,.be it noted, is not confined to the training of officers, but 
has regard also to the rank and file. 

The new education is not, however, directed solely to the military 
service of the Empire but apart from this, and in a measure as a 
necessary complement to it, involves the whole scheme of national 
education, which is being rapidly shifted from the old literary and 
ethical basis to that of the exact sciences and the social sciences 
which underlie modern industry and the political activities of modern 
nations. Inthe reorganization of the University of Peking, which was 
accomplished in 1902, eight faculties and a school of Occidental lan- 
guages were constituted. This work has been followed by a truly 
formidable body of regulations for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, which are comprised in no less than twenty volumes. 
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Book Notices 


Horace Mann, Educator, Patriot and Reformer. A Study in Leader- 
ship. By George Allen Hubbell, Ph.D. Philadelphia: William F. Fell 
Company. Price, $1.50. 

There was room for a careful, sympathetic biography of this great educa- 
tional leader which should be less voluminous than the several-volume works 
and more nearly complete than the scattered articles and essays in magazines 
and papers. The present volume meets this need well. The author was well 
prepared for his work by experience and temperament. He sketches the career 
of the great educator from his old home in Franklin, Mass., through his col- 
lege course, his legal studies, his service on the Board of Education, in Con- 
gress, at Antioch College, etc. There are chapters on ‘‘The Men and the 
Times,’’ ‘‘The Man,’’ ‘‘His Influence,’’ and a tender ‘‘Afterword”’ in which 
the great leader’s example is commended to the reader as one worthy of imi- 
tation by all who would serve and deserve the plaudits of God and man. 


Psychology of Politics and History. By Rev. J. A. Dewe, M.A. Pro- 
fessor of History, University of Ottawa, Canada. 

This is a learned work written largely from the Roman Catholic point of 
view. But the author is too deep a student to be narrow, and his book will 
be of interest to all students of history and political development. There are 
chapters on such vital matters as the ‘‘Fundamental causes of the progress 
and fall of nations; Distinction between what is substantial and what is only 
accidental in the life of a nation; Connection between the speculative thought 
of individuals and the thought of the masses; Influence of the classic pagan 
religion upon the state; influence of Christianity upon the state,’’ etc. 

Religion Rationalized. By Rev. Hiram Vrooman. The Nunc Licet Press, 
Philadelphia. Price, 75 cents. 

The style is clear and readable, the argument sound and compelling. The 
author has thought deeply into the meaning of things spiritual, and claims the 
right to find tests of truth in the spiritual realm that are as reliable and satis- 
factory as those which the scientist finds in the material realm. His criticisms 
of some proposed substitutes for the church are fair and discriminating, while 
they destroy the grounds upon which such rivals of established religion propose 
to stand. The work is thoroughly manly and healthful, and leaves the reader 
clear in mind and more enthusiastic to help in the conflict of good with evil. 


A Study of the Drama. By Brander Mathews, Professor of Dramatic Lit- 
erature in Columbia University. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Price, $1.25. 

Professor Mathews makes a valuable contribution in this volume, both to 
literature and to the history of the stage. His chapters present a thorough 
study of the technic of the drama. The emphasis is laid upon form rather 
than content. His aim is to set forth the fundamental principles of the drama 
in all ages rather than to discuss the literary qualities of the plays of any 
author or any age. The theatre attracts vast numbers of people and is a 
great human interest. It is worthy the study of a master critic and it finds 
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such in Professor Mathews. His book will be read by many besides the stu- 


dents of literature, history and art in the schools. 


Talks With My Boys. By William A. Mowry, Ph.D., LL.D. For twenty 
years Principal of the English and Classical School, Providence, R. I. Fifth 
edition. Revised and Enlarged. Silver, Burdett & Co. Price, $1. 

This attractive volume crystallizes the experiences of twenty-five years in 
which its author was in daily contact with boys in the schoolroom,. Dr. 
Mowry knows how to relate an anecdote or tell a story effectively. His spirit 
is manly and serious yet he has a keen sense of humor and a profound under- 
standing of boy nature. These chapters will be very helpful to masters and 
other teachers who are called upon to occasionally address audiences ot 


young people. 


Business Administration. The principles of business organization and 
system, and the actual methods of business operation and mangement. Based 
on a series of lectures delivered at the University of Michigan by Carl C. Par- 
sons. Supplemented by investigations of the Editorial Staff of ‘‘System.”’ 
A. W. Shaw Company. 

This book brings together within the limits of a single volume of 232 pages 
all the essential facts and principles relating to the proper conduct of busi- 
ness. Besides the careful discussion of such subjects as administration, ac- 
counting, credits, collections, buying, correspondence, advertising and many 
others, there are charts, tables and illustrations which are mentally illuminat- 
ing. We can hardly see how a business manager can get along without this 


book. It will both save and make money for its careful reader. 


Exposition and Illustration in Teaching. By John Adams, M.A., B.Sc. 
Professor of Education in the University of London. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $1.25 net. 

Students of the great art of teaching, and every teacher should be such a 
student or forfeit his claim to a position, will find Professor Adams’ book 
most inspiring and helpful. There are chapters on the nature and scope ot 
exposition and illustration, mental content, suggestion, conditions of presen- 
tation, beginnings in exposition, order of presentation, the story as illustra- 
tion, the picture as illustration, etc. The author is a deep thinker and an 
enthusiastic teacher of teachers. His book should be read by clergymen as 


well as by educators. 


Readings in American Government and Politics. By Charles A. Beard, 
Ph.D. Adjunct Professor of Politics in Columbia University. The Macmil- 
lan Company. Price, $1.90 net. 

The author of this voluminous and profound discussion of our govern- 
mental affairs and political relations modestly uses the word ‘‘Readings’’ in 
the title, and calls his book a ‘‘collection of illustrative materials’’ in his pret- 
ace. He is preparing another volume to be called American Government and 
Politics. The present book is one for use by advanced students in political 
science. He draws his material from many sources, striving particularly to 
secure the opinions of the ablest authorities on the various subjects consid- 
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ered. He makes liberal use of magazine articles, which have of late vears 
been so rich in matters of public interest. The volume will be useful as a 
text-book and convenient for reference by those who wish to have an intelli- 
gent conception of our political life and history. 


Elsie and the Arkansaw Bear. Told in song and story by Albert Bigelow 
Paine. In pictures by Frank Ver Beck. Henry Altemus Company. 
Price, $1 cloth. 

An interesting and amusing story for children who are fond of tales of the 
character of Alice In Wonderland. The present story is of Orphan Elsie—a 
little runaway—who encounters the fiddling bear of which she has read and 
puts herself under his guardianship. Adventures follow in quick succession. 
Horatio, the bear, is captured and makes his escape. Elsie’s wicked uncle 
is met in the woods and is routed by the sagacious ’Ratio; and so the strangely 
assorted pair continue on their travels and so on to the end. There is a 
sweetness and a sympathetic note in the author’s style which leaves a pleasant 
impression in the mind of the reader. 


A Student’s History of American Literature. By William Edward 
Simonds, Ph.D. Professor of English Literature in Knox College. Author 
of A Student’s History of English Literature. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Price, $1.10 net. 

History and literature are inseparably connected. ‘To appreciate the latter 
one must become more or less familiar with the former. The author of this 
volume has done a real service in setting forth the story of human life in 
America from the earliest colonial times to the present. He shows how our 
literature grew out of the events that were happening and is an expression of 
our national life. The student of literature will find his work lightened and 
| his mind made clear on many subjects otherwise obscure, by the use of this 

volume. 


Outlines of General History. By V. A. Renouf, B.A. Edited by William 
Starr Myers, Ph.D., Princeton University. With maps and illustrations. 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.30 net. 

With remarkable thoroughness this book of four hundred and eighty-five 
pages covers the history of the entire world in outline. Of course there has 
to be a selection from the vast number of facts and a choice as to emphasis. 
But in simple language and in a manner to meet the demand for an elemen- 
tary presentation of this great subject the author has covered the ground with 
a book that has much to recommend it for school and general use. Illustra- 
tions, tables, maps and indexes aid the student in gaining a comprehensive 
idea of the world’s progress. 


Living‘Teachers. By Margaret Slattery. Cleveland, Ohio: F. M. Barton 
Company. Boards, 35 cents. 

A delightful and inspiring little book which every teacher in the land 
should read and re-read. It throbs with love and sympathy for both the work 
and the worker. The author is a teacher whose rare gifts of mind and heart 
have been freely expended for the uplift of the profession and of humanity. 
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The Oregon Trail. By Francis Parkman. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, 25 cents net. 

This is a reprint of a delightful old book written by Parkman, the historian, 
when he was but twenty-five years old. It first appeared as a serial in 
The Knickerbocker Magazine in 1847-1849, and came out as a book in the latter 
year. Here we have many delightful sketches of rough frontier life on the 
prairies and through the Black Hills and Rocky Mountains in the days when 
Indians and buffaloes swarmed through those regions. It is as interesting as 
a novel and full of wise and just observations. Charles H. J. Douglas has 


carefully edited it. 


European Hero Stories. By Eva March Tappan. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Price, 65 cents net. 

Our author here attempts to furnish children with ‘‘the background for the 
study of our country’s history which a wide reading gives to the man.’’ 
This is a task for which her preceding books have peculiarly well fitted her. 
These two hundred and thirty-three pages are divided into eight periods, be- 
ginning with the barbarian invasions of Alaric the Visigoth, Attila the Hun 
and Genseric the Vandal. And the book ends with ‘‘the struggles of the 
nations,’’ including stories of Robert Bruce, William Tell, The Black Prince, 
Joan of Arc, Philip II of Spain, The Invincible Armada, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Peter the Great and Napoleon Bonaparte. It is admirably illustrated and has 


a full index. 





Primer of Sanitation. By Prof. John W. Ritchie. New York: World 
Book Company. Mailing price, 60 cents. 

This is a little book of very great value. The author, who is Professor of 
Biology at William and Mary College, Virginia, has spent the greatest pains 
in its preparation, and has had the active assistance of more than forty prom- 
inent doctors or other high authorities on sanitation. The many excellent 
illustrations are by Karl Hassmann. We wish this book, which tells us so 
much about all kinds of germs and how to fight them, might be studied by all 


school children and in every home in the land. 


i 


Periodical Notes 


Charles Edward Russell tells us in the April number of Everybody’s Magazine that over 150 
cities are now trying the experiment of Commission Government with marvelous success.—“‘At the 
Court of Russia,” by the widow of an American diplomatist, is a delightful bit of reading to be 
found in the April Delineator.—In the March issue of The World’s Work is begun a series of 
papers on “ The Telephone.” The first article is,‘ The Birth of the Telephone,” and it reads like 
a fascinating fairy tale, albeit every word is true—The Century Magazine in its April number 
has an article which will prove intensely interesting to lovers of astronomy who are eagerly await- 
ing the appearance of Halley’s Comet. The paper is by Professor Wm. H., Pickering, under the 
title of ‘‘The Return of Halley’s Comet, with Remarks on Comets in General.” e 






















